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MELANOSIS IN A BULLOCK. 
BY E. WALLIS HOARE, M.R.C.V.S., CORK. 


Tue subject was a three-year-old bullock, colour brown, marked 
with white, rather poor in condition, presenting a large tumour 
surrounding the base of the ear, which the owner requested me to 
remove. The history given was, that about a year ago a small 
enlargement was noticed in this region, which gradually increased 
in size, until it attained its present enormous proportions. 

The tumour was round in shape, and its base was narrow in 
comparison to its size, but quite broad enough to give suspicions 
of a large vascular supply. It was hard and firm in consistence, 
except at its extreme lower part, which was becoming soft and 
very foetid. 

The animal was cast, and as the base of the tumour was too 
broad and tough for excision by the chain ecraseur, and a wire 
one not being at hand, it was dissected out with a scalpel, and the 
hzemorrhage from the external smaller blood-vessels arrested by 
the actual cautery ; and as the ear was completely involved in the 
diseased process, it was necessary to remove that organ in con- 
nection with the tumour. 

In the centre of the tumour some very large blood-vessels were 
found, which required the application of the ligature, and as proper 
assistance was not at hand, this was no easy matter. 

The tumour, when removed, weighed thirty pounds, and, on 
being cut into, was very firm in consistence, except at its lower 
part, which was soft, and from which a quantity of dark-coloured 
foetid fluid escaped. 

The colour of the tumour was deep biack, and on section a 
marbled appearance was presented. Portions placed in water in 
a very short time coloured it a deep black. The case up to the 
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present is doing well, and as there are no other external manifes- 
tations of the disease, and the animal appears healthy in other 
respects, there is a chance of the operation being successful, but 
the recurrent nature of this affection makes its treatment unsatis- 
factory. 

I may state that the wound was dressed with antiseptic dress- 
ings, in the ordinary manner. 

A portion of the tumour was forwarded to Professor Williams, 
New Veterinary College, Edinburgh, who kindly examined it 
microscopically, and pronounced it to be Melanosis. 





RABIES IN CATTLE. 
BY DR. FRANK S. BILLINGS, DIRECTOR OF THE PATHO-BACTERIO- 
LOGICAL EXPERIMENTAL STATION OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF 


een. (Continued from page 332.) 


The phenomena observed in this animal, together with those seen 
by me, and reported to me, which correspond in every particular to 
the above striking phenomenon, have lead me to adopt the con- 
clusion that all these cases were due to the bite of the dog men- 
tioned, and that they were, and could be nothing else than Rabies. 

It should be mentioned, that Mr. Vance reported the same 
singular actions in this steer, every time he offered it water. 

Personal intra-vital and necroscopical observations.—The animals 
seen previously by me were two in number, and were killed at my 
orders August 19 and 28 respectively. They belonged to Mr. 
Vance, and were out of his herd, out of which nine cattle have 
already died, and one still living, which is being kept in order that 
the organs may become more intensely complicated. 

The first animal I observed was in a very strong pen, built es- 
pecially for the purpose, at one end of the pasture in which the 
balance of the herd were grazing, but out of sight, on account of a 
grove of trees. This animal was a red steer, two years old; it 
was in a tolerable fair condition, but I was told that it was 
emaciating very fast. As we approached the pen, from a distance, 
we stopped to observe it. It at first stood still, but bellowed 
almost continuously, the voice being hoarse and of a peculiar 
rasping dulness ; this bellowing increased as it heard our approach. 
As we neared the pen and made any unusual movements it would 
rush furiously towards the point from which the noise came until 
it brought up against the timbers of the fence. If we remained 
still it would cease to move for a few moments, and then move 
listlessly and apparently blindly from place to place, its movements 
were at such times weak and tottering, with crossing of the 
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posterior extremities and dropping of these at times, at others it 
would knuckle forward, or even fall on its knees, but would 
immediately recover. One eye was amaurotic, the pupil of the 
other could not be seen on account of cloudiness of the corner from 
injury from the wire fencing between the timbers of the pen. 
When caught it was extremely wild and ferocious, especially to 
several strangers who were in the field, who had to climb trees to 
escape its charges. So far as known, it was the fifth day of its 
illness when I saw it. It frequently attempted to pass manure, 
but only succeeded in evacuating small masses of a pultaceous 
consistency. The passages of urine were frequent and in small 
quantities. On food and water being placed before it, it would 
try to eat or drink, but soon gave it up, the food or water escaping 
again both by the nose and mouth. 

Autopsy.—Having observed the animal as long as the time at 
my command would allow, I ordered it to be shot through the heart. 
No outside markings worthy of note. On cutting through the skin 
a black-blue-red fluid exuded from the cut vessels, which soon 
coagulated and became red on contact with the air. No exuda- 
tion in the abdominal cavity. Bladder empty. Peritoneum 
abdominalis normal. The small intestines were of a pink-red 
colour; the larger ones somewhat so. Mesenterial blood-vessels 
engorged with blood, as well as those of the omentum; the 
mesenterial lymph glands were swollen, the. parenchyma, on cross 
section, being juicy and of a pink-red colour. The spleen was 
somewhat enlarged but not degenerated, nor did it contain an 
abnormal quantity of blood. As the disease had been pronounced 
to be Anthrax by some persons, I had provided myself with a 
suitable microscope to test that question. No bacillus Anthracis in 
the blood. 

The liver and kidneys were somewhat swollen with blood, but 
there was neither clouded swelling nor parenchymatous complica- 
tions, so far as a microscopical examination could determine. 

The fauces were somewhat swollen and covered with a viscid 
substance ; large vessels injected ; larynx swollen and vessels en- 
gorged ; the clinical phenomena indicated that there was paralysis 
of the active muscles of these parts as well as the cesophagus. 

The cesophagus presented a singular appearance, being distended, 
from its superior ostium, to about the size of a Bologna sausage, 
down to a point corresponding to the curve of the posterior aorta. 
On opening it, it was found to be completely filled with partially- 
masticated corn and fodder, which terminated in a bolus of the 
latter at the point mentioned. This bolus was not large and could 
have easily passed on to the rumen had it not been for the lamed 
condition of the muscularis. As the same clinical phenomena have 
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been seen in all the other animals with regard to swallowing either 
food or drink, and though this condition of the cesophagus was not 
seen in the other necroscopy, still I do not think it had anything 
particular to do with the ability of this animal to swallow more than 
the others, but rather have been due to an extreme degree of 
paralysis of the muscularis of this portion of the digestive tract, 
very early in the disease, which caught the food, as it were, in its 
passage towards the rumen. 

Lungs, heart, and pleura normal. 

The rumen and reticulum were well filled with ingesta, in a some- 
what dry condition ; the omasum was the hardest I ever saw, both 
to the touch and in its resistance to the knife; the interlabial 
spaces were completely packed with very dry material. No signs 
of inflammatory irritation were to be seen in the linings of either 
of these anterior stomachs. 

Abomasum, empty; the mucosa was somewhat swollen, and of 
an intense, deep pink-red colour, but free from catarrhal effusion or 
hzemorrhages. 

The mucosa of the small intestine was likewise of a diffuse pink- 
red colour, but not so intense as that of the fourth stomach, while 
that of the large intestine was still less so. 

The contents of the small intestine was semi-fluid, but became 
thicker and thicker as one approached the rectum. On opening 
the brain (which should always be done first, but in this case the 
description accidentally comes last) there was found to be a consider- 
able quantity of reddish aqueous fluid between the pachia and lepto 
meninx, the vessels of the latter were distended with blood; the 
large sinuses were in the same condition. The grey substance was 
of a moderately deep pinkish-red, and even the white had a some- 
what reddish tinge ; the cut surface was moist and glistening, and 
disturbed by numerous ecchymotic spots which ended diffusely into 
surrounding tissues. A dark coloured fluid oozed from the cut 
vessels. Each of the lateral ventricles contained over a table- 
spoonful of a red, aqueous fluid ; the vessels of the Choroid plexus 
were much distended and of a dark red colour. 

The medulla oblongata was marked by an unusual degree of 
redness, lustrous appearance of the cut surface, which was disturbed 
by numerous diffusely terminating ecchymotic spots. 

The results of the autopsy made August 28 were exactly the 
same, with the exception of the stuffed condition of the anterior 
portion of the cesophagus previously mentioned. 

Third necropsy— November 8. Took the train early this morn- 
ing, accompanied by Drs. Bowhill and Thomas, anticipating that 
Mr. Vance’s steer would be much worse. Found my anticipations 
correct, as Mr. Vance had just harnessed his horse to go to town 
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and telegraph me. He reported that the steer had become much 
worse, and very furious at times, having injured one of his arms 
with his horns when trying to place a bucket of water in its pen. 

Status prasens.—Marked signs of emaciation since we last saw it 
on the fifth: had not eaten or drank since. Eyes blood-shot and 
wild looking; veins of retina markedly injected. Very excited 
upon the least movement on our part, and bellowed every other 
moment. Stamped with fore feet, and tore furiously around the 
pen. Ona small water-trough being put in the pen it went for it 
with intense fury, so much so that we put poles in and distracted 
its attention so we could remove it, as there was great fear that it 
would break the barriers down. Urination frequent. 

Shot through the heart by Dr. Thomas. 

While standing and bleeding it passed about a pint of a thick 
manure, which it immediately turned round to and tried to eat; 
soon dropped in its tracks. 

Necroscopy was made by Drs. Bowhill and Thomas, as I hada 
wounded finger. 

Brain.—On removing the cranium, the large sinuses were found 
filled with a blue-red semi-coagulated fluid ; the vessels of the pia 
were very much distended with a dark blue-red fluid and extended 
above the surface of the membrane. The grey substance had an 
abnormally red shade ; cut surface moist and glistening ; the same 
for the white substance. At the base of the brain was a consider- 
able quantity of straw-coloured fluid. The ventricles contained a 
quantity of a red, aqueous fluid; the vessels of the plexus distended. 
The medulla oblongata was surrounded by an abnormal quantity of 
a fluid of a straw colour, the longitudinal veins of the spinal canal 
were found distended by a dark blue-red fluid. The cut surface of 
the medulla was moist and glistening. 

Oral cavity.—The fauces were somewhat swollen, covered with 
a viscid material and the large vessels injected. The entrance to 
the larynx was somewhat reddened and very much swollen. Mu- 
cosa of the larynx swollen a very little, and the vessels were 
considerably injected, same of the bronchial tubes. 

Bronchial lymph glands swollen and somewhat reddened, cut 
surface moist and glistening. 

Lungs normal, myocardium normal. 

Abdominal cavity, blood dark blue-red. Vessels of omentum 
and mesentery enlarged. Some diffuse redness in spots in both 
membranes. 

Outside of small intestine of a delicate diffuse pink colour ; that 
of large less so. 

Spleen was the shape of an English “sole,” oblong, oval, both 
ends having about the same diameters, fifteen inches long, five 
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inches wide at one end, four and one-half at the other, one inch 
thick on an average. 

Liver swollen and of an opaque clayish colour; parenchyma- 
tous degeneration. Gall bladder, moderately full. 

Kidneys somewhat swollen, cortical substance of a yellowish- 
grey opaque colour; medullary reddened ; vasa recti very plain. 

Bladder about one-third full. Urine of a pale straw-colour. 
Albumen present in small quantity. 

Stomach only partially full of ingesta. 

Linings of first three somewhat softened and pealed off easily. 
The third stomach was but partially filled, contracted, there were 
many small stones in it. Mr Vance remarked “ that all his sick 
cattle had shown much fondness for earth.” Fourth stomach, 
mucosa swollen and of a pink red colour, interspersed by numerous 
ecchymoses of variable dimensions, and here and there darker 
hzemorrhages were less frequent and extensive; intestines some- 
what contracted, contents of small intestine semi-fluid, but not very 
much of it; that of the large became thicker and thicker, as we 
drew towards the rectum; the mucosa was not much swollen but 
somewhat reddened, large vessels injected. 

Mesenterial lymph glands swollen, moist and somewhat diffusely 
red. 

Microscopic examinations of the ventricular fluid of the brain, 
as well as similar preparations from the brain, spleen and kidneys, 
gave nothing satisfactory, though some peculiar small coccus-like 
object seemed to predominate. (Cultures made of which later.) 

I endeavoured to inoculate a number of agar-agar tubes from the 
substance of the brain and spinal cord, but as it had to be done in 
an open field, in a torridly hot sun and a strong wind blowing, 
and not having then the conveniences for taking material home, 
it is easily to be seen that no very satisfactory results were 
obtained, though one form of micro-organism developed in the 
majority of the tubes, from which some singular results were 
obtained. Having no suitable pens, one had to proceed with the 
utmost precaution, so that I had to limit myself to freshly weaned 
puppies. 

] will not describe this organism, as I do not place any great 
value on the following experiment. I inoculated several puppies 
with cultures of this organism subcutaneously, and did not produce 
Rabies in any form, that I could call so, but it did produce a most 
singular form of general and progressive paralysis of the motor 
centres and those of deglutition, but I am not satisfied that it was 
even dumb Rabies ; or there was no dropping of the lower jaw. The 
animal died within fifteen and twenty days after the time of the 
inoculation. 
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Being extremely busied with investigations upon Swine-plague 
which are of so much more consequence to the country than those 
of Rabies, and being also extremely short of funds, I did not 
pursue these investigations further, though I still have the organism 
as a pure culture. My neglect may have been also due to my 
scepticism. Should, however, the examinations and cultures from 
the animal now in our hands lead to similar results, experiments 
will be undertaken as soon as they can be done safely. 

The above experiments are too full of self-apparent objections 
to possess any value to me. 

Before going further, I wish to call attention to the condition of 
the fauces and tongue in these cattle. While whitish in general 
colour, they showed no marked signs of irritation. Now in dogs 
they are always reputed to be dark-red as well as dry. Is that 
not due to the irritation caused by their furious running, which 
the cattle could not do, as they were confined, or to the fact that 
dogs keep their mouths open under such circumstances, as well 
as thenatural colour of these organs in dogs in comparison to cattle, 
and to have nothing directly to do with Rabies ? 

As in dogs, in Rabies, soin these cattle, there was not a single 
necro-macroscopical phenomena which any unbiassed observer 
could, or can, declare specific, or peculiar to Rabies. 

Microscopical studies may yet reveal something upon which we 
can depend, but at present I declare all and every macroscopical 
phenomena as valueless in the diagnosis of Rabies, when taken 
apart from the intravital. 

I am bitterly opposed te intra-cranial inoculations as a test for 
Rabies, whether it be of material from rabid animals, or from 
cultures of any organism derived from the same. 

I have done some work in this direction, and have received 
results confirmatory of those reported by my friend, Dr. Spitzka, 
but have no time to report them at present. 

I cannot but think that if a specific micro-organism be eventu- 
ally isolated from any tissues of rabied animals, that large bouillon 
cultures of the same must produce unquestioned Rabies in dogs 
inoculated subcutaneously, and hence I conclude that my experi- 
ments with the organism before mentioned are valueless. If the 
small quantity introduced by the bite can eventually produce such 
a fearful disease as Canine Rabies, if the bite of a dog can retain 
virulency enough to cause some twenty head of cattle, which were 
worried for some two hours constantly, under conditions which 
would justify us in assuming the quantity of virus must have 
become lessened, then the inoculation of three to five grams of a 
fluid culture of the same germ should unquestionably produce 
Rabies with far more certainty, and in less time than the natural 
virus introduced by the bite from a dog. 
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But even the production of, apparently, the most exasperated 
form of furious Rabies in dogs in this matter would not satisfy my 
scepticism on such an important scientific point. 

I may be too intense a follower of my venerated teacher, 
Rudolf Virchow, but in order that some inoculations should pro- 
duce veritable Rabies, I must know, or see, that the inoculations 
have been subcutaneous only, and that the inoculated dogs have 
produced Rabies in healthy ones, in due course of time, by biting 
them ; that is, we must first produce an artificial Rabies in dogs, 
which must also be capable of producing the disease in healthy 
dogs in the way the disease is invariably produced in nature, ard no 
other. 

This may be carrying scepticism too far, but the immense mag- 
nitude of the question seems to me to demand it. 

Authorities —In order to justify my conclusion, which without 
experimental evidence will be always open to some objections that 
these cattle must have been affected with Rabies, and nothing else, I 
will now call attention to a few quotations from accredited authors, 
with regard to Rabies in bovines. 

Spinola (“Handbuch der Spec. Pathologie Therapie,” 1858, p. 
1555), Says :-— 

“ Cattle, when bitten by rabid dogs, are more frequently subject 
to the disease than horses. The phenomena observed are depen- 
dent upon the same organic disturbances as in other animals, 
though the symptoms vary somewhat in different cases. 

“The disease begins with loss of appetite, depression and 
irritability and uneasiness ; on being disturbed the animals at once 
become more uneasy and furious; eyes fixed, pupils distended, 
saliva and froth frequently from the mouth, bellow much and with 
a hoarse, changed voice, stamp with the fore feet and easily become 
excited on the presence of strangers or other animals ; tendency to 
bite some one. Constipation at first, later on diarrhoea, tenesmus 
constant. Urinate frequently and in small quantities. Sometimes 
all these phenomena are present in one individual, at others some 
may be wanting. Paroxysms of fury, varied by periods of exhaus- 
tion, especially on irritation ; soon become emaciated ; paralytic 
phenomena frequent. Sexual irritation frequent.” 

Roell (“ Pathologie und Therapie der Hausthiere ”) says :— 

“The phenomena in cattle are essentially the same as those 
seen in horses. Depression, uneasiness, great irritability, muscular 

spasms, foaming at the mouth, sexual irritation, difficulty in 
swallowing and irritation at the locus traumatica. 

During paroxysms eyes become distended and reddened, fixed, 
with dilated pupils; voice changed to a peculiar hoarse, dull 
sound, which is frequently emitted, stamp with fore feet, often fall 
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to the ground but soon rise again, seek to become free from 
attachments when fastened, strike with horns and often attack other 
animals ; appetite (?) and urination soon cease entirely, excrements 
at first hard, finally become soft, tenesmus constant, urinate fre- 
quently and in small quantities, become emaciated, and finally fall 
into a paralytic and soporous condition.” 

November 14th.—Some organism found in the cultures from the 
organs of the animal killed November 8th has produced the 
peculiar effects from the first one. 





SOUTHERN CATTLE FEVER. 


BY W. F. WEESE AND L. R. BRADY, VETERINARY STUDENTS. 
(Continued from page 324.) 


Symptoms.—We are often aided in the diagnosis of this disease 
by learning the history of the cattle. If the general conforma- 
tion of the animals suggest that they may be from near the 
infected district, it is advisable for the practitioner to acquaint 
himself of the recent history of the cattle, that he may be on his 
guard. 

The first or primary symptoms are invariably that of languor 
and fatigue. The animal will endeavour to isolate itself from the 
rest of the herd, and stand with drooping head, lopped ears, and 
arched back. The eyes are staring, the coat rough, and frequent 
efforts are made to defecate, which are often ineffectual. 

Upon closer inspection the horns will be found hot and the 
nose dry. Subsequently the patient is inclined to lie down, but 
when walking presents a sluggish gait, frequently knuckling over 
at the hind fetlocks, 

As the disease advances we may often have tremor of the 
flank muscles, with an unsteady, staggering gait, which is sympto- 
matic of paralysis of the hind quarters. The listlessness and 
indifference to surrounding objects increases, and the co-ordinating 
power over the voluntary muscles is lost. 

Delirium is not an infrequent symptom of the advanced stages, 
when the animal will press its head against a fence or some other 
unyielding object, and sometimes become frantic, though too feeble 
to do much injury. 

Temperature.—A considerable elevation of temperature precedes 
the other manifestations of the disease by several days. 

Prof. Gamgee examined a number of cattle at Tolono, Illinois, that 
were apparently healthy, but showed an elevation of temperature 
from 106° to 107°22 F. 
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During the greater course of the Fever the high temperature is 
maintained, as is shown by many observations. 

The average is about 105°, which, as death approaches, gra- 
dually sinks to or below the normal. 

Pulse.—The pulse is frequent or rapid ; in some cases it is hard 
and wiry, and in a few cases it is soft and feeble. 

Respirations.—The respirations are increased in frequency, and 
in hot weather the breathing may be laboured. 

Faces.—The faeces are dry, scanty, and stained with blood ; 
but in exceptional cases diarrhoea may be present. 

Urine.—One of the characteristic symptoms is the condition of 
the urine. 

It is generally coloured with blood in the early stages of the 
affection, and passed frequently and in considerable quantities. 
In some cases so much of the blood-colouring matter is contained 
in the urine that it becomes almost black in appearance. 

It rarely contains blood discs, but fibrin-enclosing corpuscles, 
dark crimson granules, and casts of the tubuli uriniferi have been 
found present. 

The urine will coagulate with heat or by the addition of nitric 
acid, which shows the presence of albumen. 

The last stages—The animals do not lose their appetite at once, 
as occurs with most acute affections ; but in spite of this being re- 
tained the animals rapidly waste and become lean, the flanks are 
drawn in, the abdomen raised, and they present that appearance 
in afew days which is seen in other wasting diseases only after 
weeks of illness, The animal sinks into profound stupor, stretches 
out upon the ground, and dies almost without a struggle. 

In those cases which terminate favourably, the febrile pheno- 
mena, the indifference and other symptoms gradually subside, and 
the animals become convalescent in from ten days to two weeks ; 
but it is months afterwards, as a rule, before they have regained 
the perfect health and thrift possessed before the attack. The 
practitioner should always be guarded in his prognosis, and the 
terminations will be modified according to the combinations and 
conditions under which the stock may be placed. 


POST-MORTEM APPEARANCES. 


General appearance.—Effusion of serum, and sometimes of blood, 
have been witnessed under the jaw and sternum. On opening the 
animal, the muscular tissue is seen of a dark red colour. The fat 
is of a deep brownish yellow, having, in intense cases, a green 
bronzed tinge and has not the firm resistance of health. When 
cut into, the lean meat has a peculiar sickening odour. These 
appearances are well marked in a majority of cases examined. 
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The subcutaneous areolar tissue may have a pallid appearance or 
yellowish tinge, but is not congested as in Anthrax. 

It is not unusual to find petechiz scattered over the serous and 
mucous membranes. 

Digestive tract.—The cesophagus and first three stomachs, as a 
rule, have a normal appearance. Very often the third stomach is 
reported dry and obstructed, and though this sometimes occurs, as 
in all fevers, it is not seen oftener than in other febrile affections. 

Fourth stomach.—lt is in the fourth stomach that the most 
constant lesions are found. The whole mucous membrane may be 
more or less congested, but this is most marked at the cardiac end 
where there is generally very dark redness. Here, too, are found 
ecchymosis, yellow granular elevations, and erosions. The pyloric 
portion, however, is the seat of the pathognomic lesions. It is 
more normal in colour, but it invariably presents erosions, sloughs, 
and deep excavated ulcers of various forms and extent. 

In animals long sick, in those convalescing, and in native 
southern cattle, some of these will be found healing, while exten- 
sive cicatrices mark the positions that have been occupied by 
others. 

Intestines.—The small intestines are often the seat of petechiae 
and congestions, while engorgement and blood extravasations 
are common in the large intestines, particularly in the rectum. 

The epithelium lining these organs is frequently softened, and is 
easily scraped off by the finger. 

Liver and Gall Bladder.—The liver is often enlarged and in- 
creased in weight, generally fatty or waxy; its bile ducts and 
radicles fully injected with bile, and its colour changed to yellowish 
brown. In five cases out of seventeen recorded during the New 
York investigations, it weighed over 20 lbs., in one case reaching 
274 lbs., and in twelve cases it weighed 15 lbs. Still, it must be 
admitted that many times similar enlargements in healthy cattle 
are seen, and that these animals are somewhat inclined to chronic 
changes in this organ. 

The gall bladder is almost invariably distended with an ac- 
cumulation of dark, thick, flaky, or even tarry looking bile, and 
in some cases weighing nearly 4lbs. The lining membrane of 
this and the hepatic duct is frequently or always found congested 
and the coats thickened. 

Urinary Organs.—The kidneys are usually eniarged, congested, 
and the corticle substance softened. In ten out of fifteen cases they 
were enlarged, in nearly all dark coloured and congested ; in one 
they were pale, and in two they were perfectly disorganised. In 
a few cases they appear entirely normal. 

Urinary Bladder.—The bladder is almost always distended with 
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dark, bloody urine, even though the animal has micturated just 
before slaughter. In three cases the mucous membrane was 
thickened, in one it was inflamed, and in several there were 
numerous petechiz. The quantity of its contents is from one to 
two quarts. 

Spleen.—The spleen is always enlarged, more or less engorged 
with dark coloured blood, frequently softened, and in some cases 
is simply a disorganised, structureless, pulpy mass. In one case 
recorded by Dr. Morris, it was 2 ft. 64 in. in length and weighed 

} Ibs. 

It is found by experiment that there is a considerable enlarge- 
ment of the spleen in even healthy Texas cattle, and that the 
weight is less during the months of August and September. 

Heart and Lungs.—The heart is frequently blood stained, both 
on its inner and outer aspect. The lungs are generally normal, 
the most frequent lesions being interlobular emphysema. They 
are sometimes covered with ecchymosis, and in other cases 
collapse imperfectly, though retaining their normal colour. 

The Blood.—The blood is nearly normal in appearance, 
probably more fluid and watery than in health. 


HISTOLOGY. 


Nervous System.—It has been found that in all cases in which 
paralysis of the hind quarters was well marked, the upper cornua 
of the grey matter in the lumbar region of the cord was reddened 
with blood extravasations, and there was staining of the nerve-cells. 
This appearance could be traced in all parts of the cord, in cases 
of more general paralysis, and in one instance, in which it was most 
general and marked, there was blood extravasation outside of the 
dura mater, beneath the medulla oblongata. The grey matter of 
the medulla was itself slightly stained. 

Beyond a tendency to congestion and occasional blood extravasa- 
tion, no lesions were discovered in the nervous system. 

Blood.—The white corpuscles of the blood were in excess only 
in one case. The liquor sanguinis was yellower than in health, 
and contained minute yellow floculi of granular matter. The 
source of the yellow colour was indicated by the occasional presence 
of crystals, supposed to be of cholestrine. In several instances in 
specimens of defibrinated blood and serum, poured from the clot, 
complete dissolution of the blood globules took place ina few hours 
and long before putrefaction. 

Urine.-—The urine, as before stated, rarely contained blood 
discs ; but coagula of fibrin-enclosing debris of corpuscles, dark 
crimson granules, and casts of tubuli uriniferi, were of frequent 
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occurrence. The dark red colouring matter of blood globules was 
diffused through the urine. 

Bile.—The bile, instead of being of normal greenish or brownish 
transparency, was opaque, thick, and grumous; nor was its opacity 
lost by filtration. It contained granular flakes and masses of 
brilliant yellow or orange tint to transmitted light. These were so 
abundant in many cases as to give the bile a semi-solid con- 
sistency. When most dense they were mingled with crystals of 
hematoidine ; sometimes they were impacted so that they might 
have offered resistance to the flow of bile into the gall bladder. 
Both blood and bile contained micrococci in large numbers. 

The Liver——Under a power of 500 diameters the ultimate biliary 


- radicles were seen to be distended with a bright yellow secretion. 


About the centre of each lobule, and shading into it, was a zone of 
fatty degeneration, which affected the superficial portion of each 
lobule. 

The mucous membrane of the hepatic duct was always of a 
crimson hue. 

Spleen.—The nuclei of the cells of the spleen, or the same with 
delicate cellular investment, which, in the natural state, filled the 
closed vesicles of the malphigian bodies and the trabecular inter- 
spaces, were replaced by large cells, undergoing fatty degeneration. 
In some cases yellow floculi were found free in the splenic pulp. 
in others, cells filled with black pigment granules and crystals of 
hematoidine were abundant. 

Kidneys.—The tubuli uriniferi of both the corticle and medulary 
portions of the kidneys were rendered opaque by a deposit of 
granules of fat in their epithelium, and their cavity was occupied 
for the most part by coagula, reddened or blackened by debris of 
blood corpuscles, and by granules of dark crimson pigment, with 
occasionally a recognisable blood disc. 

Chemistry.—According to analysis, there was a decrease in the 
total solids contained in the blood. In many cases there was a 
marked loss of the red blood globules, amounting to a loss of more 
than fifty per cent. of the total quantity that healthy bullocks’ blood 
contains. The albumenous state of the urine was in all cases 
marked, and the liver contained an increased quantity of fat. 

Treatment.—A radical cure of Texas Fever is beyond our ability, 
but much can be done to increase the chances of recovery. To do 
this we must bear in mind the complications, which are most 
injurious to the sick animal. One of the most important of these, 
is the tendency to impaction of the omasum by the drying of its 
contents. 

The presence of diarrhoea is not conclusive evidence that this 
impaction has not taken place, since the diarrhoea results from 
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irritation of the intestines, and therefore back of the fourth 
stomach. 

Another complication is the congestion of the gall bladder and 
ducts connected with it, which lead to tumefaction and constriction 
of the hepatic duct. 

Both of these conditions are relieved by mild purgatives, and 
hence a physic which has for its base sulph.-magnesia, combined 
with calomel, has proved rather successful treatment. In some 
parts of the country, there are men who consider calomel almost 
a specific, but its beneficial results are undoubtedly due to its 
purgative action. 

Nourishing and easily digested food should be given. Beyond 
this treatment it is doubtful if anything can be recommended, 
except the best hygienic measures at the command of the veteri- 
narian. 

A few cases will recover with it, a comparatively large number 
with it, and many will die in spite of it. 

In all cases, it is advisable to repeat the dose when necessary to 
keep the bowels from becoming constipated. Among the remedies 
which may be suggested for trial we will enumerate quinine, 
sodium sulphite, and carbolic acid. 

Recapitulation.—tst. Cattle in Texas killed for food frequently 
present lesions similar to those seen in Southern Cattle Fever. 

2nd. The great mortality acknowledged to occur among cattle 
imported into the south is the result of Texas Fever. 

3rd. The cause is probably due to a micro-organism. 

4th. While cattle in the permanently infected district become 
inured to the disease,.are not therefore violently attacked by it them- 
selves, they nevertheless carry the disease-germs, and deposit 
them with their excrement, and thus infect the trails and pastures 
over which they graze. 

5th. The only way in which cattle can contract Splenic Fever, in 
sections outside of the permanently infected district, is by grazing 
over pastures or trails thus infected by southern cattle. 

6th. Cattle from non-infected districts sick with the Fever do not 
impart the disease to healthy stock, nor do they infect lands over 
which they pass. 

7th. Cattle from the infected district expel the germs in a certain 
length of time, and afterwards fail to communicate the disease. 

8th. In the greater portion of the country, north of the per- 
manently infected district, the disease does not reach the stage of 
development necessary to enable it produce the disease until about 
the first of July. 

gth. Freezing stops the ravages of the disease, and eradicates it 
outside of the permanently infected district. 
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EXPERIMENTAL THERAPEUTICS. 


BY J. DOWLING ALLMAN, ASSOCIATE OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY (LOND.). 


An article on therapeutics is generally well read and studied by 
most men connected with medicine, whether it be those connected 
with its administration in curing disease, or those occupied in the 
preparation of drugs. Mr. Fred Smith’s elaborate essay on “ Ex- 
perimental Therapeutics,” has certainly received the amount of 
notice that such a paper deserves, for my attention has been 
directed to it both by letter and, urbi et orbi, several requesting me, 
as one responsible for various articles on therapeutics, to reply to 
Mr. Smith through the same columns in which his article appeared ; 
vide VETERINARY JouRNAL, for April, 1887. I have read the 
article with pleasure, and if the remarks that I now offer in 
reply are not exactly in harmony with Mr. Smith’s views on 
therapeutics, I wish it to be well understood that my criticism is 
intended purely on scientific grounds, and not in any way personal. 
Anything approaching personality in the matter of discussion, es- 
pecially in scence, | have a very strong objection to. Mr. Smith 
starts by saying “that too many drugs are used in veterinary 
practice, and that, for all practical purposes, the number might be 
curtailed.” If this is the case in veterinary practice, what must be 
the amount of sin and waste in the sister profession? Mr. Smith 
would limit the amount of drugs to a dozen, and in army practice 
to less than this. I don’t know whether Mr. Smith has ever had 
the responsibility of a large mixed town and country practice thrown 
on his hands, where the various maladies are to be combated in 
horses, cattle, dogs, and various other animals; if he has, and can 
cut down the number of therapeutic agents to a dozen, and can 
effectually treat the various maladies that arise in a mixed practice, 
and thoroughly satisfy himself and his clients, then, indeed, he 
has discovered the science and art of treating disease that has 
occupied, and still occupies, the most advanced clinicians and the- 
rapeutists. Mr. Smith “ would have the profession study the 
action of only a few drugs thoroughly, and would not allow a large 
number of medicines to be used, of which we positively know 
nothing regarding the effects on the horse.” I quite agree with 
Mr. Smith in thinking that the specific action of drugs should be 
studied, and well studied, both physiologically and therapeutically ; 
but, I would ask, what are we to do when the few so well studied 
fail to effect acure ? Are we to hold the hand, wrap the patients 
in blankets, and lock the stable door ? or, should we enlarge our 
knowledge of the action of all new drugs commended by great 
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men? I say to practitioners, especially to the young school, Go in 
for the latter, and every new drug that crops up make yourself 
fully acquainted with its action; and it is only by such study that 
we can hope to deal with the vicissitudes of disease. 

Perhaps Mr. Smith has arrived at the conclusion, and has found 
out by experience, that disease works by time and measurement, 
and that what will cure one animal must inevitably effect 
a cure in another animal. I believe that the majority of the 
veterinary profession and of the medical profession think other- 
wise, and that it is the very uncertainty of disease, the 
different idiosyncrasies of patients, the mode, manner, and 
time of administering drugs that is to be considered, and not so 
much the failure of the drug itself. Susceptibility is another im- 
portant feature in the action of drugs. One drachm of Epsom 
salts will purge one man, whilst it may take a full ounce to affect 
another. Two or three drachms of aloes will violently purge 
one horse, whilst it may take seven or eight drachms to affect 
another. The same peculiarities govern the therapeutic action of 
nearly all medicines, and it is only by constant study of disease, of 
pathology, chemistry, and therapeutics that we can attempt to 
grapple with the difficulties that daily arise in treating disease. 
Professor Huxley remarked in a valuable paper read before the 
British Medical Association, that the study of therapeutics was 
only in its infancy, and that the time was fast approaching when 
the chemist would discover some alkaloid that could be dropped 
into an organ that would quickly and certainly effect a cure. 
Hypodermic mode of treatment having already occupied some 
pages of the VETERINARY JOURNAL, in commending this mode of 
administering medicines, I have nothing to add, especially as Mr. 
Smith’s remarks are nearly identical with mine ; vide VETERINARY 
JournAL, vol. vi., February, 1878. 

Regarding Mr. Smith’s intravenous experiments with such toxic 
drugs as carbolic acid, iodine, perchloride of mercury, strong 
liquor ammonia, copper, chloroform, veratrine, aconitia, etc., I fail 
to see the cut bono of his experiments. 

Aconite.—Mr. Smith doesn’t believe in aconite as a therapeutic 
agent. I have already commended this drug in the columns of the 
VETERINARY JOURNAL and elsewhere, and, judging from the con- 
tinuous and excellent results obtained from its use in the hands of 
practical and experienced clinicians, | still commend aconite tinc- 
ture as one of our most important drugs in the treatment of nearly all 
inflammatory diseases. Aconite is a calmative, anodyne, anti- 
spasmodic, and antiphlogistic, and is of very great value in Pneu- 
monia, Pleuritis, Peritonitis, and inflammatory sore-throats, and in 
hese views I am fully corroborated by such eminent men as 
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Professor Williams, F.R.S., Professor Walley, Mr. Harry Olver, 
F.R.C.V.S., Captain Russell, F.R.C.V.S., Mr. Peter and Mr. W. A. 
Taylor, F.R.C.V.S., and various other distinguished veterinarians, 
and in the sister profession by such eminent men as Fleming, 
Brunton, Ringer, Wood, Bruce, Stilles, and all writers on medi- 
cines. Will Mr. Smith’s opinion be taken before any or all of 
those eminent men just referred to ? 

Opium.—This drug and its preparations Mr. Smith has little or 
no faith in, except in the treatment of Diarrhoea. I am certain that 
if he took the opinion of the profession he would get very few to 
follow him in discarding opium. Tincture of opium when properly 
prepared, or the liquid extract of the British Pharmacopeeia, are 
reliable and invaluable remedies, and are used and acknowledged 
by the most experienced clinicians as having the power of con- 
trolling the agonising pains of various maladies, and, when com- 
bined with antispasmodics, has a decided and prompt action in 
allaying the pain of Colic. Large doses, such as Mr. Smith ex- 
perimented with, are dangerous and useless. One ounce of the tinc- 
ture or liquid extract British Pharmacopeeia, and certainly not more 
than two ounces, should never be exceeded. Powdered opium in 
one-drachm doses in conjunction with one drachm of calomel is of 
very great value in allaying the pain of Enteritis, frequently effect- 
ing a cure, as it is anodyne and antiphlogistic in its action, and will 
thus prevent the horse from walking round and round his box, so 
graphically described by Mr. Smith. Opium is commended by 
Mr. Smith in Diabetes. I can fully endorse this recommendation, 
especially if it be combined with gallic acid. In true saccharine 
Diabetes the combined drugs have a good effect, and go along way 
in ameliorating the condition of the patient, and finally curing the 
malady. 

Indian Hemp.—The extract is highly commended by Mr. Smith 
as a powerful anodyne on the horse. Judging from the good 
effects obtained from the drug by Mr. Smith it is certainly worth 
a trial. 


VOL. XXIV. 
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Evitorial, 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE. 


THE annual meeting of the Royal College this year was, perhaps, a little 
more exciting than the usual run of these meetings ; and though from 
one or two incidents occurring it might perhaps be inferred that the 
work of the Council was productive of nothing but trouble and 
dissatisfaction, yet the result of the protracted discussion, in which 
two or three speakers were allowed too much latitude and time, showed 
that the profession thoroughly appreciated the nature of the difficulties 
one of the schools had endeavoured to create in the early part of the 
year, were satisfied with the manner in which these difficulties had been 
met, and approved of the action it had taken in all matters connected 
with the welfare of the profession, as embodied in the annual report. 
The discussion was limited to only one paragraph in the report—that 
which referred to the disturbance by veterinary students in Edinburgh, 
to the conduct of certain teachers of the Dick School, and to the course 
pursued by the trustees of that establishment. There is reason to be- 
lieve that every statement in that paragraph is founded on facts, and 
although the two or three individuals alluded to tried their best to create 
an impression that the Council were to blame for the language adopted 
and the steps taken to maintain the dignity of the Royal College, yet the 
members present testified to the desire of the Council to have a thorough 
investigation into the Edinburgh row, and so to prevent any possibility 
of repetition of such a discreditable occurrence. The extraordinary 
manner in which the trustees of the Dick College have attempted to put 
the Royal College and its Examining Board in the wrong by relying 
on evidence and reports which, it may truly be said, are of little, if any, 
value, has yet to be told the profession ; while their inexplicable beha- 
viour in the issue of certain printed documents, as exemplified on the 
day of the meeting, betrays an absence of consideration and judicious- 
ness which one would not expect to find in such an exalted and im- 
portant body as that of the Town Council of the Scottish capital. The 
only plea that can be offered for their undignified and strange conduct 
is, that they have been entirely misled with regard to the occurrences 
in January, and if they consent to the proposal which will be made to 
them to have a joint committee appointed to examine all the witnesses 
which can be produced—on oath, if need be—they will have no reason 
to thank those who have led them into such a humiliating position, and 
will be ready to confess that they have not acted with wisdom or 
discretion. When all the facts are laid before the profession, it will be 
seen that the Council of the Royal College has well and worthily main- 
tained its position. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the creators of such disturbances are 
to be found in our own ranks. It has ever been so; and this students’ 
riot, however generated, has been made the occasion for once more 
ventilating the often-repeated threat of a licensing Charter for Scotland. 
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If we are to judge from what took place at a meeting of students held 
in the Dick College, these students, aided by one or two crack-brained, 
angular teachers of that school, would draft the Charter, select exa- 
miners, and fix the subjects and manner of examinations. 

The absurdity of the plea which would be advanced for a Scotch 
Charter, if based on the January riot, would quickly be apparent to the 
public. The Examining Board of the Royal College refuses to pass as 
competent the incompetent students of the Dick School; therefore 
another licensing body must be instituted to give incompetent men a 
diploma certifying that they are competent. 

We are satisfied that never before did the profession in the three 
kingdoms occupy so strong a position as it now does; and if a Charter 
for Scotland could not be obtained when strenuously striven for years 
ago, and when the Royal College had not a tithe of the strength or in- 
fluence it now possesses, it is much less likely to be got at the present 
time. No greater misfortune could befall owners of animals in our 
empire than the granting of veterinary licensing power to Scotland; it 
would simply flood the country with unfit men, and bring veterinary 
science into ridicule. Indeed, weare not sure that it would not seriously 
damage, if not ruin, one or two of the schools in Scotland. If the notion 
recently promulgated were acted up to, to grant students a diploma 
when they had only acquired a certain amount of scientific knowledge, 
leaving them to learn its practical application afterwards, and at the ex- 
pense of their unfortunate clients, we think there would be a speedy 
end to veterinary schools as they are now established. 

It is for the profession as a body—practitioners as well as teachers— 
to consider the value of its diploma, and upon what conditions it will be 
bestowed. In direct propartion as those who are entrusted with it are 
capable of carrying out the terms expressed in it, so will the value of 
veterinary surgeons be estimated by the public. 

The nonsense talked about having the names of distinguished special- 
ists on the diploma is not worth notice, except for the argument employed 
in support of it—that these specialists pass more students than does a 
board composed of veterinary surgeons. This is perfectly true ; but it is, 
judging from the experience of many years of specialist examinations, a 
most powerful reason against having such men as examiners, They do 
not understand our requirements, and have no interest in our profession. 
This fact has been made patent to all careful and candid observers. 

It is for the profession to make certain that its diploma shall not be 
given to unworthy men ; and though it is, strange to say, rather fashion- 
able for our teachers to make young men just from school believe that 
they should be the arbiters of our professional destiny, and that they 
alone should decide vital professional questions, yet we trust those prac- 
titioners who have borne the burden and heat of the day, and on whom 
the responsibility for professional stability and progress really depends, 
will assert their intention and their resolve to keep the dignity, the 
utility, and the honour of their corporation unimpaired, and protect it 
from enemies either without or within its bounds. 
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ACTINOMYCES IN THE MUSCLES OF PIGS.* 
BY DR. HERTWIG. 


THERE are two species of radiating fungi found in pigs, and two diseases set 
up by them. One is localised exclusively in the muscles, whereas the other 
causes swellings in the lungs, tongue, and particularly in the mamme. It 
also sets up a pustulous degeneration of the bones,f particularly of the body 
and processes of the vertebrze. 

According to observations made up to date, which include 187 cases, it 
must be assumed that the spores of the fungus are taken up during the 
summer months, or at the beginning of autumn ; for, whereas at this period ot 
the year nothing but calcified fungi are found in the muscles, there are already 
in the month of October fresh specimens, either developing or fully developed, 
besides a great number of spores and micrococcus-like bodies. In con- 
sequence of progressive development, scarcely anything is found in the 
months of November and December but fully-developed broods ; whereas in 
January there are already isolated samples of calcification, and later on, as 
summer comes round, these cases become more numerous, until at last none 
but such are discoverable. 

Microscopical preparations of meat which is invaded by actinomycelia 
have the following appearances. If a squeezed preparation (quetsch- 
priparaten) be magnified 40-50 diameters, it will be noticed that between 
the normal muscular fibres there are others which are broken up, and con- 
tain grey and brown-coloured spots, which are occupied by dark round 
corpuscles with a sharp outline. The diameter of these corpuscles is about 
equal to that of a muscular fibre. ° 

The fibres have lost their tense appearances, and are shrunken. They 
have thereby acquired an undulating outline. Sometimes they are broader 
than ordinary muscular fibres throughout their course, at others only in 
isolated places. 

If magnified about 300 diameters, it will be seen that the dark spots in the 
fibres are strongly refractile. They consist of minute drops of fat, disinte- 
grated muscle, and particularly of small micrococcus-like corpuscles (spores ?), 
amongst which club-shaped fungi are reposing. The transverse striz of the 
fibres are indistinct as a rule, often invisible. The fibres are often partially, 
in some cases completely, torn across. In the more advanced stages, the 
contractile substance is found to be degenerated into irregularly spherical or 
quadrangular flakes of different sizes. Between these strata the radiating 
fungi are seen, as round, sharply-defined bodies. 

The sarcolemma in the neighbourhood of the broods is thickened, and 
there is a considerable accumulation of granulation corpuscles, which does 
not colour so deeply with cochineal as the fungi. 

From the centre of the brood, highly refractile bodies are seen to extend 
in all directions. They generally assume a pear-shape. 

At the base of the pear-shaped bodies the mycelium consists of an exceed- 
ingly delicate network, with micrococcus-like corpuscles interwoven in its 


* From the Archiv fiir Thierheilkunde. Vol, xii. Translated by F. Raymond, 
F.R.C.V.S., F.R.G.S. 

+ A pig was found to have a swelling as large asa hen’s egg in the udder. It 
turned out to be actinomycotic, and further examination for similar organisms was 
undertaken. For this purpose the carcase was split into two, lengthways. It was 
then discovered that there were several round or oval holes in the body and _ processes 
of the dorsal vertebrze, measuring from I to 3 centimetres in diameter. These holes 
contained a thick, pus-hke fluid, greyish green in colour. The surfaces were rough and 
rather deeply eaten out. Both in the tumefactions of the mamme, and in the pus-like 
fluid of the bones, numerous broods of actinomycelia were found. ‘hey belonged to 
the variety found in man and cattle. 
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meshes. Fungoid filaments of a similar description as the fully developed 
broods are found to be growing from the contractile substance or from the 
degenerated flakes belonging to it. They may be isolated or in numbers, 
and in different stages of growth. From this fact the assumption may he 
justified that the contractile substance is the material which provides support 
for the fungus. 

Calcification does not begin in any particular point ; it commences at times 
in the centre, at others in the periphery of the fungus. 

The microscopic are consistent with the macroscopic appearances of 
the flesh. It is softened, easily punctured with the finger, and highly 
watery. Those parts which contain fungi lose the normal red colour, 
and become yellowish grey. These phenomena, though noticeable imme- 
diately after death, become more strikingly apparent after the meat has 
cooled. They are best demonstrated by keeping a piece of meat on a plate 
under a glass cover for eight to twelve hours, when, in addition to what has 
already been pointed out, a quantity of reddish watery fluid will be found on 
the plate, which gives one the idea that the meat is melting away. 

These facts go to prove that this radiating fungus is related to the Acti- 
nomyces Hominis and Bovis, not only in outward appearance, but also in 
its destructive nature, and is rightly classified as an Actinomycelium. 





THE ETIOLOGY OF SCARLET FEVER.* 


BY E. KLEIN, M.D., F.R.S.. LECTURER ON GENERAL ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
AT THE MEDICAL SCHOOL OF ST, BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, LONDON, 


THE investigation, the results of which I now record, was commenced at the 
end of December, 1885. It arose out of an inquiry into the prevalence of 
Scarlatina in different quarters of London, undertaken by the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Local Government Board as a part of its business of investigating 
local epidemics. That inquiry had demonstrated milk from a farm at Hendon 
as the cause of the Scarlatina, and had adduced strong circumstantial evidence 
that the Scarlatina had been distributed, not in the whole, but in certain sec- 
tions of the Hendon milk, and further that the ability of the sections of milk- 
service to convey the disease had been related to a malady affecting particular 
cows. This evidence against particular cows at the Hendon farm could not 
not, and did not, aspire at furnishing direct and definite proof of the connec- 
tion of this cow disease with Scarlet Fever of man, for the inductive methods 
usually employed by the Medical Department of the Local Government Board, 
when applied to inquiries about epidemic spread of Scarlatina, can, for obvious 
reasons, yield but circumstantial evidence. As on various former occasions, 
so also on this, the Medical Department sought to put the above conclusions 
to the test of scientific experiment. This task was delegated to me by the 
Board. The first part of this work has been published in the recently issued 
volume of the Reports of the Medical Officer of the Local Government Board 
for 1885-1886. 1 have therein shown that the suspected cows from the 
Hendon farm, that had been made the object of special study, showed, besides 
a skin disease—consisting in ulcers on the udder and teats, and in sores and 
scurfy patches and loss of hair in different parts of the skin—also a general 
disease of the viscera, notably the lungs, liver, spleen, and kidney, which re- 
sembled the disease of these organs in acute cases of human Scarlatina. I 
have further shown that the diseased tissues of the ulcers on the teats and 
udder produced, on inoculation into the skin of calves, a similar local disease, 
which, in its incubation and general anatomical characters, proved identical 


* From the Proceedings of the Royal Society. Vol. xlii. 1887. 
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with the ulceration of the cow; and, further, that from the ulcers of the cow 
a species of micrococcus was isolated by cultivation in artificial nutritive 
media, which micro-organism, in its mode of growth on nutritive gelatine, on 
Agar-Agar mixture, on blood serum, in broth, and in milk, proved very peculiar 
and different from other species of micrococci hithertoexamined. With such 
cultivation of the micrococcus I have produced, by subcutaneous inoculation 
in calves, a disease which, in its cutaneous and visceral lesions (lung, liver, 
spleen, and kidney), bears a very close resemblance both to the disease that 
was observed in the Hendon cows as well as to human Scarlatina. 

The second part of the work, carried out during 1886-1887 for the Medical 
Department, had for its object to investigate whether or no the disease, 
human Scarlatina, is associated with the identical micrococcus, and whether 
this, if obtainable from the human subject, is capable of producing in the 
bovine species the same disease as was observed in the Hendon cows and in 
the calves experimented upon from the latter source. The definite and clear 
proof that this is really the case has now been obtained, and the evidence I 
now bring to the notice of the Royal Society. 

On examining acute cases of human Scarlatina—for which opportunity I 
owe great thanks to Dr. Sweeting, the Medical Superintendent of the Fulham 
Fever Hospital—I soon ascertained the fact that there is present in the blood 
of the general circulation a species of micrococcus, which on cultivation in 
nutritive gelatine, Agar-Agar mixture, blood serum, and other media, proved 
to be in every respect identical with that obtained from the Hendon cows. 
Out of eleven acute cases of Scarlet Fever examined in this direction, four 
yielded positive results: three were acute cases between the third and sixth 
day of illness, with high fever temperature, and the fourth was a case of death 
from Scarlatina on the sixth day. In all these four cases several drops of 
blood were used, after the customary methods and under the required pre- 
cautions for establishing cultivations in a series of tubes containing sterilised 
nutritive gelatine, and generally only a very small number of these tubes 
revealed, after an incubation of several days, one or two colonies of the 
micrococcus. This shows that the micrococci were present in the blood in 
but small numbers. 

Having ascertained the identity in morphological and cultural respects of 
the micrococcus of the blood of human Scarlatina with the organism obtained 
from the Hendon cows, the action of the cultivations of both these sets of 
micrococci was then tested on animals and the results compared. It was 
found that mice—wild mice better than tame ones—on inoculation as well as 
feeding, became affected in exactly the same manner, no matter whether the 
one set of cultivations or the other was used. The great majority of these 
animals died after between seven and twenty days; the Jost-mortem exami- 
nation revealed great congestion of the lungs, amounting in some cases to 
consolidation of portions of the organ, congestion of the liver, congestion and 
swelling of the spleen, great congestion and general disease of the cortical 
part of the kidney. From the blood of these animals, taken directly from the 
heart, cultivations were established in nutritive gelatine, and hereby the 
existence of the same species of micrococci was revealed ; they possessed all 
those special characters distinguishing the cultivations of the micrococcus of 
the Hendon cows and of the human Scarlatina. 

In the third and concluding section of the work, cultivations of the micro- 
coccus of two cases of human Scarlatina were used for infecting calves; 
two calves were inoculated and two were fed from each set of cultivations. 
All eight animals developed disease, both cutaneous and visceral, identical 
to that produced in the calves that had been last year infected with the micro- 
coccus from the Hendon cows. 

From the heart's blood of calves thus infected from human Scarlatina the 
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same micrococcus was recovered by cultivation, possessing all the characters 
shown by the cultures of the micrococcus of the Hendon cows, and of the 
cases of human Scarlatina. 

It must be evident from these observations that the danger of scarlatinal 
infection from the disease in the cow is real, and that towards the study and 
careful supervision of this cow disease all efforts ought to be directed in 
order to check the spread of Scarlet Fever in man. It also is obvious that in 
the agricultural interest alone investigations of this cow disease are greatly 
called for. 


PraceeVingsotC eterinarpMevical Societies, Kc, 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

HELD Monpay, MAy 2npD, 1887, AT THE ROYAL COLLEGE, RED LION 
SQUARE. 

President—Dr. GEORGE FLEMING. 


Members present :—Messrs. Nicholson Almond, J. Atkinson, Thos. Briggs, 
G. A. Banham, C. Bray, Thos. Barker, T. G. Batt, G. A. Berron, R. E. Brun- 
dell, J. D. Barford, W. G. Baswell, G. H. Brown, sen., A. C. Cope, T. Corby, 
Thos. Campbell, B. Cartledge, J. Roalfe Cox, A. B. Daniel, T. A. Dollar, 
W. W. Dollar, J. A. W. Dollar, E. C. Dray, F. Duck, W. Duguid, H. F. Dyer, 
H. F. Edgar, G. Evans, J. D. Edwards, James Farmer, Edwin Faulkner, Major- 
General Sir Frederick Fitzwygram, G. Fleming, J. Fraser, J. H. Ferguson, 
Thomas Greaves, C. W. Gillard, H. Goodwin, A. L. Gibson, H. D. Gibbings, 
J. M. Gillingham, Wm. Hunting, J. S. Hurndall, W. S. Harrison, S. FE. Hol- 
mans, H. W. Hooper, W. J. Hatton, M. J. Harpley, H. Hall, A. H. Jacobs, 
Adrian Jones, H. Kidd, J. A. Lepper, James Lambert, T. H. Lewis, C. V. 
Ladds, H. C. Legge, J. F. McFadyean, D. McGill, W. T. Mulvey, Joseph 
Mackinder, Thos. Moore, J. Mosedale, John Malcolm, A. J. Owles, Harry 
Olver, J. Philipps, Wm. Pritchard, A. C. Robertson, A. Robinson, R. Ruther- 
ford, J. A. Rostron, W. Reckie, B. H. Russell, James Rowe, A. Rogerson, F. 
Raymond, H. W. Stevens, H. L. Simpson, J. F. Simpson, A. H. Santy, W. F. 
Smith, H. Sewell, F. Smith, T. Sangster, S. H. Slocock, H. M. Singleton, A. 
A. Waugh, J. Wooff, W. F. Wilson, William Wilson, W. F. Wragg, J. P. S. 
Walker, W. Woods, W. Whittle, W. B. Walters, and the Secretary. 

The SEcRETARY read the notice convening the meeting. 


Report of the Scrutineers. 


The SEcRETARY: The result of the election is as follows :—Mr. J. R. Cox, 
566 votes; Professor W. Robertson, 551; Mr. F. W. Wragg, 539; Professor 
W. Duguid, 446; Professor J. W. Axe, 430; and Mr. W. Whittle, 422; W. 
Woods, sen., 289; Professor Brown, 270; J. Penberthy, 235; F. Blakeway, 
219; J. D. Lambert, 151. 

The first six were declared duly elected. 

Mr. DoLiar: The representatives of the daily press have been excluded 
from the meeting. I beg to move, in the best interests of the profession, 
“ That the representatives of the daily press be admitted to report this meet- 
ing.” 

Mr. ROBERTSON : I beg to second that proposal. 

Mr. BANHAM: With regard to admitting reporters to our meetings, I beg 
to say that this meeting is a professional one. It has nothing to do with the 
public whatever, but if the meeting itself or the profession at large choose to 
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have reporters present at this meeting, so much the better: but if they do 
not, I think we have every right to exclude them. 

Mr. Ow_es: I will propose, as an amendment, that reporters be not ad- 
mitted. 

Mr. MACKINDER seconded the amendment. 

Mr. DoLiar: I rise to discuss the motion, and I have a right to do so. 
The motion before the meeting is that the public press be excluded. Perhaps 
there are a great many gentlemen present who do not know the relationship 
existing between the press and the profession—the position in which it has 
been brought by the action of our President. Under the circumstances in 
which we are met to-day, it is necessary, in the best interests of our profes- 
sion, that independent men should be here to report the proceedings at this 
meeting. 

The amendment was then put to the meeting and carried by a large 
majority. 

The PRESIDENT: I must call upon Mr. Branford to retire from this meeting, 
as his name has been removed from the Register of the Royal College. 

Mr. DoLLarR: I move that Mr. Branford, who is the reporter for Land and 
Water, be allowed to remain at this meeting. 

The PRESIDENT: That is out of order entirely. 

Mr. Branford, after a dispute, withdrew. 

General Sir FREDERICK FitzwyGRAM: At the request of a numerous body 
of subscribers it is now my pleasing duty—and I feel it to be also an honour 
—to present to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons a portrait of one of 
its oldest and most distinguished members—Mr. Thomas Greaves, of Man- 
chester. Mr. Greaves, I am sure, is known to you all, and I think we all feel 
that this presentation of his portrait to the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons is only a fitting tribute to a long life passed in promoting the best 
interests of the profession. In the name of the subscribers, I beg to present 
this portrait, which I think does great credit to Mr. Hudson—a striking like- 
ness of our friend, to be hung for ever on the walls of this College. 

The minutes of the previous annual meeting were taken as read and con- 
firmed. 

The annual report and balance-sheet were taken as read. 

Mr. J. S. Price: If I am in order, I should like to move a resolution. 
Taking into consideration that we have excluded certain gentlemen from this 
meeting, I think this resolution of mine will perhaps pave the way a little in 
the direction of smoothing matters over. I propose, “ That this meeting of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons desires our reporter to report this 
meeting in full in the veterinary journals.” By passing a resolution like this 
it will not be a picked report, and I think it will go a little way towards that 
reciprocity of feeling on account of the other reporters having been excluded. 
I sincerely hope that some member of the profession will second that resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. BANHAM: I shall have great pleasure in seconding the resolution. So 
long as our meetings are reported in our professional journals I do not think 
that the Council, the profession, or anybody connected with it, will be able to 
find any fault. 

Professor McFapyEAN : I have great pleasure in supporting that. 

The motion was put tothe meeting and carried. 

Mr T. Briccs: I beg to propose that the report and balance-sheet be 
received. 

Professor PRITCHARD seconded the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT: Before the discussion commences I might draw your 
attention to paragraph five in the report. I may say that, as the subject of 
that paragraph is still under deliberation by the Council of the Royal College, 
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and as a Committee has been appointed to report to the Council on it, the 
recommendation of the Committee is that a proposal be made to the Royal 
College of Edinburgh that a Committee, consisting of the representatives of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and of the Trustees of the Dick 
or Royal College of Edinburgh, be appointed to investigate the subject fully 
and thoroughly. I do not think, therefore, until the report of that Court of 
Inquiry has been received that it would be advisable to discuss that paragraph 
to-day. I hope you will bear this in mind, as it might prejudice to a large 
extent the investigations andthe objects of the Committee. 

Mr. HuntinG: I should think if what is about to be done did prejudice 
them it would be the best thing that could happen. I shall certainly oppose 
any such evasive act as to try to put this discussion off until the next annual 
general meeting. 

Professor MCFADYEAN : I suppose I am in order in rising to discuss this 
report, and I also presume that | am in order in proceeding to discuss para- 
graph five. 

Mr. Price: I rise to a point of order; I do not know whether our 
respected President is quite in order in making such a proposition from the 
chair. 

The PRESIDENT : I simply make it as a suggestion. 

Professor McFaApDYEAN: | think it is a most remarkable proposition that 
this meeting should be asked to adopt such a course, namely, not io discuss, 
and leave, and put out of sight the most important part of the report. At 
the outset I should like to be informed by somebody who is able to give the 
information whose report this is, whether it is a report of the whole Council 
or a report by one man, because it is within my knowledge that certain 
members of the Council were quite unaware of the contents of this report 
until they received it in the ordinary way. In the first place let me direct the 
attention of the meeting to the first sentence in paragraph five, and Iam sorry 
to say that I shall have to characterise more than one statement contained in 
that paragraph as strictly contrary to fact. Itstates that “at the examination 
held in Edinburgh last January a most unprecedented and regrettable occur- 
rence took place, which the Council feel compelled to allude to in this report.” 
Now I say that the occurrence, though regrettable, was not unprecedented. 
Whether it was unprecedented or not I leave it to those who are responsible 
for the drawing up of this report. I was not a witness of either of the affairs, 
but I have a report from an eyewitness about the occurrence which preceded 
the one that took place in January last, and I am enabled to state that it was 
a much more serious affair than the one which occurred in Edinburgh. I 
can mention the name of the gentleman, if the meeting doubts my word, who 
furnished me with the evidence. He was a member of the Examining Board, 
and he informed me that it was a much more serious disturbance in this 
respect, that it was initiated in the Glasgow Veterinary College. A body ot 
students not only howled and hissed at the Examiner but set upon him and 
pelted him with eggs—as I wish to be strictly accurate, I will not say rotten 
eggs. Moreover, this gentleman took refuge in a cab; the assailants 
followed him and renewed their hostile demonstration. Sentence two in 
paragraph five says, “‘ A mob of students, which all trustworthy evidence 
leads to believe were strictly, if not altogether, those of the Dick College, 
attacked and assaulted the Examiners of Class C, their violence being 
especially directed towards one of those gentlemen.” Passing over for a 
moment the terms in which this paragraph is described, I say that it is a 
remarkable statement in this report that all trustworthy evidence leads to 
the belief that the students who took part in the affair were chiefly, if not 
altogether, members of Dick College, because the Council has been informed 
by the Lord Provost as one of the Trustees of the Dick College, that nothing 
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whatever has been submitted to him in the report presented by the Chief 
Constable in that city, containing the evidence of twenty-three persons, and 
not one of these supports the statements contained in this report, whereas 
every one of those twenty-three persons who was in a position to state 
whether the students were, or were not chiefly, if not altogether, from the 
Dick College, contradicts that statement. I may say further that of those 
twenty-three persons, three of them were students of the New Veterinary 
College, who admitted that they themselves took part in the affair. I say it isa 
perfectly unimportant matter from one point of view whether the mob, as it 
has been so termed, was or was not composed chiefly, if not altogether, of the 
students from the Dick Veterinary College. If it was not so composed I 
think it ought not to have been so stated. I do say that although I have no 
direct knowledge of what took place on that night, I think the terms in 
which the affair is described are exaggerated. I think the most trust- 
worthy evidence we are likely to get in an affair of this nature is not 
to be obtained either from the Examiners or the students, because 
in the case of the one affairs are very likely, quite unconsciously, 
I admit, to be exaggerated, and in the same manner it is likely 
that the students themselves would minimise what occurred on that 
occasion. Of the twenty-three persons whose evidence has been obtained by 
the Chief Constable of Edinburgh, every one whose evidence may be de- 
scribed as unbiassed states that the occurrence was not so serious as might 
be inferred from the terms in which it has been repeatedly described by the 
President of this College. And the policemen who were present on that oc- 
casion, and followed the crowd of students, stated to their official head that 
nothing occurred which could have justified them in putting a finger upon 
any one present. I may be allowed to state that so far as I know there is 
only one contradiction in the evidence of all these twenty-three persons, that 
whereas the Secretary of the Examining Board in Edinburgh stated that the 
students on the nights of the examinations had jostled the hall-keeper’s wife, 
she herself states that there is not a word of truth in the statement. Sen- 
tence 3 says, ‘“ This disgraceful conduct was subsequently aggravated by 
untruthful attacks in the Edinburgh newspapers, and at meetings in the Dick 
College, upon the honour and honesty of the veterinary profession and the 
competency of its Examining Board, these attacks being made not only by 
students, but by at least one teacher in that College.” Now, there are two 
distinct charges in that sentence. The first is that the students of the Dick 
Veterinary College attacked the honour and honesty of the veterinary pro- 
fession, and the competency of the Examining Board, and the second charge 
is that one teacher of the Dick College did that also. I am not here to reply 
to the first charge, but I would ask if the students are to be regarded as 
simply a medium from whom fees might be extracted on the one hand by 
teachers and on the other hand by Examiners; if so he would be ground 
between the millstone of inefficient teaching and unfair examining, I do not 
say which. But I do say that the circumstances which have occurred in the 
past justify students in complaining, and it is unfair to deny them the right 
of ventilating their grievances so long as they do it on constitutional lines. 
With reference to the charge that one teacher of the Dick Veterinary College 
aggravated the conduct of the students by untruthful attacks, I will assume 
that that refers to me, and indoing so I do not at all lay myself open to the 
retort that I need nct put on the cap unless it fits me, because the President 
has on more than one occasion and in a most public manner charged me by 
name with the offence. I am charged with having attacked the honour and 
honesty of the veterinary profession ; that is the first charge. That is a very 
grave charge, and I think I have a right to complain, since I have been 
charged with such serious offences, that the exact nature of the evidence has 
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not been clearly specified. When a man is charged with murder all particu- 
lars so far as they are ascertainable are set forth, and I call upon those who 
are responsible for this report to specify day and date and the exact words 
in which I attacked the honour and honesty of the veterinary profession. Am 
I not a member of the veterinary profession myself? The President is in the 
habit of assuming to himself the sole right of safeguarding the honour and 
honesty of the profession. I would implore him to believe that other people 
too may be desirous to safeguard the honour and honesty of the profession as 
much ashe is. But even supposing the President had narrowed his charge 
and said that I had attacked his honour and honesty, the charge would not 
be true. I have never attacked the honour and honesty of anyone. Ido 
admit, however, that I have attacked the competency of the Board in a cer- 
tain sense, and that I have joined in a correspondence in the daily press on 
that subject, a correspondence, however, which was initiated by the Presi- 
dent. I thought it my duty to join in that correspondence because the Presi- 
dent had published, or caused to be published, certain statements which I 
thought, and think, are not in accordance with fact, and these statements 
were of a nature likely to prejudice the interests of the institution to which l 
have the honour to belong. What have I said? ‘The President has charged 
me with making statements in certain places that I dare not repeat else- 
where. Iam prepared to re-state everything that I have said. 

The PRESIDENT: I believe that is not in the report. 

Professor McFADYEAN: I beg your pardon; you said that I made un- 
truthful attacks. 

The PRESIDENT: Your name is not mentioned. 

Professor MCFADYEAN: What did I say? I said that in recent years 
there is a percentage in the final examination of seventy-five per cent., and 
that unless it was held that these students were idle or unintelligent and in- 
capable of profiting from the instruction they received, we must draw one of 
two conclusions—either that they were badly taught, or that there was a de- 
fect in the examination. That is the worst I have said. And while admitting 
that there are defects in connection with teaching—and nobody would be 
gladder than I am to see them remedied—I say there are also defects in 
examinations. I leave it to the teachers of other schools to say whether all 
the bad results attending the examination of their students were due to the 
fact that those students were idle or unintelligent. We have in the Dick 
College, as in every other institution, idle and careless students. We make 
no complaint against these being rejected, and we extend to them no sym- 
pathy whatever. I can say truthfully that we have a large number of very 
intelligent, hardworking, industrious students who have come to grief re- 
peatedly in the examinations. In the opinion of their fellow-students, which 
is generally right, these students were far better than certain other students 
who got diplomas. I have pointed out what I thought were the defects in 
the examination; I said it was just as important that students should be 
examined by specialists as that they should be taught by specialists, and 
I have not yet seen a contradiction given to that statement or a con- 
trary opinion expressed by any intelligent or educated person. If anyone 
expressed a contrary opinion I should like to hear his reasons for 
holding it. Furthermore, I have taken the subject with which I am best 
acquainted and I have stated that it appeared to me a great anomaly that 
my students should be examined in anatomy by one who is not a practical 
anatomist. Since I have made that statement the President has been in a 
furious rage, and he has charged me with all manner of things, publicly 
charged me by name in the daily press of Edinburgh as being an untruthful 
person, a stirrer-up of strife, and, finally, no gentleman, which is, however, a 
very lame excuse, considering the more serious nature of those which preceded 
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it. Iam not going to intrude personal questions upon this meeting, because 
I do not feel much in the matter. I used to have the President’s commenda- 
tion, and I might have it yet if I had agreed to remain silent about the doings 
of the Examining Board, of which he is the dominant member. But the 
President has been so incoherent since I made that statement, that I do not 
yet know what ground he takes up. I do not know whether he holds that 
any one with a smattering of knowledge of anatomy is good enough to 
examine veterinary students in anatomy; or it may be that he holds the 
alternative conclusion that he is a practical anatomist. 

The PRESIDENT: I think this meeting should not indulge in person- 
alities. 

Professor PRITCHARD: I think the remarks of Professor McFadyean for 
the last five or ten minutes are most insulting to our President. 

Professor McFADYEAN: My words are only truths; what is truthful cannot 
he insulting. 

Mr. F. L. Simpson: I think that speakers should be limited to a certain 
time. 

The PREsIDENT: I think it would be advisable to allow a speaker five or 
ten minutes. The matter is in your hands ; I have been here since 12 o’clock and 
I do not think that speakers need go into a long rigmarole about nothing,— 
they ought to confine themselves as much as possible to the report, and ten 
minutes is ample time for any speaker. 

Mr. Price: I rise to a point of order. I should like to ask whether 
Professor McFadyean is going to propose an amendment, so that we can 
have something before us. 

Professor MCF ADYEAN : Yes, I am going to propose an amendment. 

Mr. Price: It would be policy to put your amendment in, so that we 
might know what you are driving at. 

Professor McFADYEAN: I may state that it is my intention to move an 
amendment to the motion that the report be adopted, “ That paragraph 5 
be expunged.” With reference to what the gentleman on my left has stated, 
that 1 used insulting remarks, perhaps he will specify them, and if the 
meeting thinks I have used anything insulting I will with pleasure withdraw 
it. It is not my intention to insult any one, and I have not imputed any dis- 
honourable motives to the President. 

Professor PRITCHARD: You asked me the question, and I will put it to 
you. It is well known to everybody in this room that Dr. Fleming is an 
Examiner in Anatomy on a certain Board, and you have talked about “a 
smattering of knowledge of anatomy.” I call that am insult. You have it 
plain, and I do not mind writing it down for you. 

Professor McFADYEAN: Would it be an insult to you if I said you had a 
smattering of anatomy ? 

Professor PRITCHARD: Yes. 

Professor McFApDYEAN: It is not; I will, however, withdraw what I have 
said. 

The PRESIDENT: It is painful to one’s feelings to be either praised or 
insulted; I would rather be left out of the discussion, and that the business of 
the College be proceeded with. 

Professor McFApDYEAN: It is an unimportant point, and I will withdraw it. 
I will leave that sentence and go on to the next. ‘“ An appeal was made to 
the Principal to aid in discovering the ringleaders in the assaults on the 
Examiners, but without result, for until the present time these have escaped, 
and attempts have been made to justify their conduct.” In the affairs that 
occur outside the walls of the college we have no jurisdiction. If this affair 
had occurred inside the college walls or been initiated there, the offenders, 
if we had been able to get any evidence, would have received summary 
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punishment. I deny that anybody connected with the Dick Veterinary 
College has in any way sought to extenuate the circumstances or excuse such 
disgraceful and offensive conduct. If I have said anything contrary to that 
I would ask that it should be produced to the meeting. The next paragraph 
goes on to say, ‘The Council appointed a Committee to investigate the 
cause of the disturbance, and their report was to the effect that it was solely 
due to the large number of rejections in Class C (nine out of twelve students 
being relegated to further study, in consequence of marked incompetency) 
and to the rejected students ascribing (wrongly) their failure to the action of 
one Examiner.” Now, it is in connection with that sentence that I am going 
to make a most serious accusation. I assert that that statement is not true, 
and J shall read to this meeting the marks of some of those nine students 
who are stated to have been relegated for incompetency. Here is a student 
—lI will mention his name in order, if necessary, that the Secretary may 
turn up in the list and correct me if 1 am wrong—and there are these marks 
given in the final examination. The marks that may be given are “ very 
good,” “good,” “ sufficient,” ‘ indifferent,” and “bad.” The student may 
have one “indifferent,” and pass, but if he had two “indifferents” he is 
rejected. This student had two “ sufficients,” two “ goods,” and two “‘indiffe- 
rents,” and he is declared to have been markedly incompetent, that is to say, 
that four of the Examiners declared him to be sufficient or more than suffi- 
cient, and the two others gave him an “ indifferent,” which was not the worst 
mark; they did not give him a “bad” one. That is not all. I assert that 
the same Examiners have given very much worse marks to other students 
and have not relegated them at all, that is to say, they have not recommended 
that their examinations should be deferred but allowed them to come up at 
the next examination. 

Mr. J. F. Simpson: Are you referring to the students of the same school ? 

Professor MCFADYEAN : No. ; 

Mr. J. F. Simpson: I understand you know the marks of the rejected 
students from the other schools ? 

Professor McFADYEAN: Ido not say that. Iam not going to be entrapped 
into making a statement which is outside my own knowledge. I do assert 
that students have been examined by the same Examiners, and have received 
very much worse marks and have not been declared markedly incompetent or 
relegated to further study, in the sense that they have been allowed to come 
up at the next examination. Now, I say that this is a very serious charge, 
and one which it behoves the Council and the profession, as represented in 
this meeting, to be put right about, because it seems to me that a great 
injustice has been done to certain students—injustice which I think I might 
almost say is irreparable. There is much more in this report that I might 
discuss, but I am unwilling to take upon myself more than my share. 1 beg 
to move that paragraph 5 be expunged from the report. ; 

Mr. H. L. Simpson: I am aman of peace, and I rise in the interests ot 
peace, not of peace for a day, but an honourable peace, which will be an en- 
during one. If this matter could be settled by the discussion that takes place 
in this room I should say discuss it, if necessary, till six o'clock to-night ; but 
it is perfectly certain that it cannot be settled by any discussion that takes 
place here, and I will tell you why. There are two parties to this dispute. 
The Lord Provost of Edinburgh and I have been in communication, with 
a view of seeing if some terms of an honourable understanding could not be 
arrived at. One party makes one statement, and of course on the other side 
there is a rejoinder. That is the usual way of quarrels. I asked the Lord 
Provost if it was not possible that some honourable understanding could be 
arrived at. Well, the first step towards that honourable understanding has 
been taken, I am happy to say, by the President of this College, and he has 
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seen the Lord Provost. I mean to say the Committee were unanimous about 
it, and they will recommend it to the Council at the next meeting. A re- 
presentation has been sent in this way, that certain gentlemen, to be selected 
by the Lord Provost and the Trustees, shall be appointed, and certain gentle- 
men, selected by the President and Council of the College shall also be 
appointed, and they shall meet and go through the whole of this business, 
calling evidence if necessary, discussing it fully, and fairly, and frankly, and 
in that way I believe there will be an honourable understanding arrived at. 
I hold in my hand a letter, which has reached me since I have been in this 
building, from the Town Clerk of Edinburgh, and he says, “I can assure you 
that the Trustees will gladly accept any reasonable settlement of the con- 
troversy.” (Applause.) It has been said that if this matter is not settled to- 
day that it will stand over until the next annual meeting. You know, most of 
you, that you have a power of convening a special meeting of this College on 
the requisition of, 1 think, ten or twenty members; at all events, it is laid 
down for your guidance, and if this matter does not progress favourably, and 
you think it is going to be shelved, any twenty persons have a right to senda 
requisition to the President, and call a special meeting, and see that the 
matter is thrashed out. That ismy advice to you. We want the meeting to- 
day to go over the general business and work of the profession, and we also 
want to leave a little time for that interchange of harmonious feeling which 
this meeting ought to have. I assure you, if you go on, Mr. McFadyean 
having made a long statement on the one side, it will be followed by an equally 
long statement on the other side, and then there will be rejoinders and remarks, 
and you: will leave this room and say, “If that is an annual meeting of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, I will not come to it again.” Dr. 
Fleming has told you that a Committee has been appointed for the purpose 
of considering the matter, and surely you will leave it to them. I do appeal 
to you to accept the President's suggestion, that the discussion of paragraph 
5 should be considered as in abeyance. It is not easy to discuss matters 
when they are under consideration with a view of settlement, and I hope you 
will comply with the President’s suggestion. I do not wish you to eliminate 
it, but simply let it stand over. You must not eliminate it, as the honour of 
the President and Council is concerned in that report. It would not be fair 
to do so, and I should consider, if it was moved now to be eliminated, it 
would be equivalent to a vote of censure. I do appeal to you not to allow a 
vote of that kind to be passed by a side wind. If you are not satisfied, on 
either side, that the inquiry will be conducted in a fair manner convene a 
special meeting, and have it thrashed out. 

Professor PRITCHARD: It would be not only a vote of censure on the 
President, but it would be a vote of censure on the Council. 

Mr. R. RUTHERFORD: Mr. President and Gentlemen, I regret that on my 
first appearance in this room I should have to reply to remarks that have fallen 
from Professor McFadyean, but I must reply to them in my official capacity, 
and as your representative in Scotland as Secretary of the Scottish Examining 
Board. 

Mr. DoLiar: This is out of order; Professor McFadyean has moved an 
amendment which has not been seconded. 

Mr. Wi son: A great many members no doubt thought that we should 
adopt Mr. Simpson’s kind remarks, and that we should allow the matter to 
stand in abeyance. 

Mr. DoLLar: I rise to second Professor McFadyean’s amendment. It 
must be seconded before it can be discussed. We have heard a very nice 
address from our friend Mr. Simpson, and we have had a nice lot of dust 
thrown about the room, so as to blind the audience as to what the business of 
the meeting is. We are here to discuss the report. Paragraph 5 is a tissue 
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of misrepresentations. I shall not characterise the terms in which the 
President has described the students that come up for examination and all 
their nice doings, but I will come to the point. I second the amendment of 
Professor McFadyean, and ask that the marks upon which these nine men 
were said to he relegated for six months at the Dick College be produced to 
the present meeting, letting the profession know upon what ground the 
Council acts. They either act upon a power that they have in respect to the 
examination that the student gives, or they have acted entirely u/tra vires 
upon the fact that these students have been guilty of improper conduct in 
connection with the Examiners. Now, what I wish to know is this, which of 
these two grounds is the Council acting upon? The Examining Board has 
been a bye-word with a great many of the profession for the last five years. 
(‘‘No.”) If you read the accounts in the journals from time to time, you 
will find that for the last four years, at any rate, there has not been a single 
student examined in his final examination who has been educated in the 
London College that has had any credit whatever in connection with these 
examinations. That is a simple broad fact which, in my mind, shows there 
is something very wrong in connection with the Examining Board, either in 
connection with the Examining Board, or in connection with the teaching of 
the students. There is only one gentleman who receives “ great credit.” 

Professor PRITCHARD: Your son. 

Mr. DoLLarR: I hope my son does not stand in the same category as the 
person I am referring to. The students forma pretty good estimate of the 
knowledge and the learning of their fellow-students. If I wanted to be 
personal—but I will leave that alone—I could very easily put my finger on 
the cause of all that has occurred in connection with the Examining Board, 
and the credit which they give to the students which pass. On the subject 
of examinations, I am very much astonished in looking over the balance- 
sheet to see what its costs the profession to examine stucents. It appears 
that each time a man comes up for examination it costs about two guineas. 

Professor McGILL: That is altogether going away from the subject. 

Mr. Do._Lar: Then I will conclude by seconding Mr. McFadyean's amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT: I will now put the amendment. 

Mr. Hunrtinc: I protest. No chairman has such a power at any meeting. 
Oh, no! that will not do here. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD: I rise again to oppose this 5th clause from being 
expunged from this year’s report, and I think, as I have already said, I shall 
be able to give you sufficient reasons in reply to Professor McFadyean why it 
should not be expunged. In the first place, I will refer to what Professor 
McFadyean has said about the riot which the drawer up of this report truly calls 
an unprecedented one. It was so. In support of his contention that it was 
not unprecedented, he has given you an account of what took place in 
Glasgow some two or three years ago. That occurrence, I believe he is 
correct in saying, had its origin inside the college walls, and was unknown 
to the teachers of that college; but the actual outbreak took place outside 
the college. The examinations, you will understand, were then entirely 
concluded. I believe that an assault did take place of the nature which 
Professor McFadyean has described, inasmuch as the cab was followed, and 
missiles, of what nature 1 am not aware, were thrown, and in that way the 
Examining body and Council of the College itself, through their Examiner, 
Mr. Robinson, were directly and violently assaulted and insulted. No special 
representation was made to me on the subject, but 1 believe I am correct in 
saying that it came to the knowledge of Professor McCall, who at once, and 
in the most vigorous and manly manner, made those men who were the ring- 
leaders and actual assaulters toe the mark and apologise. There was no 
hanky-pankying in his case. 
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A MEMBER: Withdraw that word. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD: I will withdraw that word. I meant nothing offensive. 
Within a very few days those gentlemen had confessed their fault and apolo- 
gised, and the thing was forgotten; consequently it never came before me in 
my official capacity, but to say that it in any way resembled this outbreak is 
as good as saying that the moon is like green cheese. I was an eye-witness 
of the Edinburgh affair, and if you will grant me a few minutes I will try and 
tell you the facts of the case, for I teel I must do so, inasmuch as my 
honour and my truth are directly called in question. If I am in the least 
degree untruthful in any of my statements which have been drafted in this 
report, I am unfit and give up the office which I hold under you in Scotland 
On the evening of the Friday, the day on which the assault took place—the 
14th, I believe it was—the place in which the examinaticn was held was 
crowded with students. There were not a dozen or two, but there were 
probably over a hundred, who forced themselves on to the staircase at the 
time that a ball or concert was going on in the lower portion of the hall, 
For many years previously it was usual for my predecessor, Dr Dunmuir, to 
employ the services of constables—generally two of them Things must have 
been very bad in those days. However, when I became secretary I thought this 
was a very grave reflection indeed on the honour of the men who aspired to 
become members of the profession, that two policemen should be required to 
watch the college while men whoclaimed to be gentlemen were beingexamined, 
I called them together and said if they would pass me their word that they would 
observe good order I would withdraw the policemen, and I did. Hence if there 
has been any fault at all in the way of not preventing this outbreak that fault 
lies at my door, inasmuch as on my own responsibility I had done away with 
the police service. But, mark me, I did it in the interest of the students 
themselves—not allowing then to be considered such a bad lot that constables 
were required to keep them in order. On this particular night the noise 
became so obstrusive that I went outside. I told the men they were acting 
exceedingly unfairly, not only to the Examiners, but to their fellow students 
who were being examined, inasmuch as it was quite impossible for the exam- 
ination to be conducted in comfort and peace while they were making a 
noise. I begged and advised them to go outside, and after a little—as it so 
happens I have a considerable influence with the students—they went out- 
side. Then a new phase of affairs took place ; we were treated to a series of 
speeches, and the maker of those speeches Iam able to put my finger upon 
if necessary. Shortly after that, while the examination was going on, the 
crowd forced its way on to the staircase again, and what then took place is 
in the police constable’s report. The hall-keeper and his wife tried to prevent 
the students coming into the building, In doing so they met with some 
violence, and did not succeed in keeping them out. A few minutes after- 
wards the hall-keeper’s wife rushed into the board-room, and requested me, 
in the hearing of your Board of Examiners and its President, to come out 
because she was in danger of being killed by the rough behaviour of the 
students. She was quite hysterical at the time and nearly crying, and un- 
doubtedly had been knocked about. That, I think, is a reply to what Pro- 
fessor McFadyean pointedly made out as being one of our unfounded state- 
ments. I am prepared to go on oath and make the same statement, and I 
have lately spoken to the woman, and she herself verbally admits that she 
was knocked and very severely shoved about. Now we come to the Chief 
Constable’s report. It is avery extraordinary matter that ail the early part 
of the statement I made as to the crowd of students on the staircase has 
been entirely omitted from the report, as also has been the statement I made 
to the officer when I went to the door and said to a gentleman, “ Who are 
those students ?” and he replied, “Sir, they are Dick College students.” I 
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do not believe they were all the Dick College students any more than Professor 
McFadyean does, but I say the majority of them were from the Dick College, 
and I say it on the authority of a Dick College student himself who has 
obtained his diploma within the last few days. He told me that they were 
undoubtedly from the Dick College, and that they came up from the meeting 
in a body fours deep. I sincerely hope that if the Committee sits the gentle- 
man who made that statement will be called upon to give his evidence, as I 
hope we shall all be upon oath. (Hear, hear.) Iam sorry to touch upon this 
matter, but Professor McFadyean has referred to the statement where he is 
accused by the framers of the report, that the students were justified in 
their conduct. I would rather throw oil on troubled water than keep stirring 
it up. Ihold it is impossible that we can come to an amicable arrangement 
as long as we do not know the actual facts of the case. One gentleman, who 
is now a qualified member of the profession, in ‘answer to my question, 
‘Were you or not instigated in this matter by Professor Walley—had Pro- 
fessor Walley anything to do with it?” said, ‘No; he had not.” Iam glad 
in this room to make that statement, and exonerate Professor Walley from 
the charge that he had assisted in fomenting this disturbance. But this gen- 
tleman said, “I cannot say the same of Professor McFadyean, because while 
he did not directly encourage us he did not discourage us.” 

Professor McFADYEAN: Do what? I claim the right of personal explana- 
tion ; I did not discourage them: I encouraged them to carry on legitimate 
agitation. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD: It is certain that you did not discourage them from the 
subsequent conduct at the meeting; you did encourage them. 

Professor McFADYEAN: You are trying to make out that I encouraged the 
disturbance. 

Mr. RuTHERFORD: I do not. Iam referring to your statement about 
the report where it deals with the conduct of the students having been 
justified. The meetings were held under your auspices, and by so doing you 
did not discourage them, and such conduct I hold to be unworthy of a teacher. 

Professor McFapyEAaN : I ask for a personal explanation. 

The PRESIDENT: You may explain afterwards. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD: The gentleman to whom I refer said, ‘“ Professor 
McFadyean did not discourage us; had he done so probably we would not 
have gone so far.” Now, those were his words. There has been a good 
deal of mystery about the actual assault which took place. I am furnished 
with the names of two students of the Dick College who purchased and threw 
eggs. Whether that information will be sustained on oathI do not know, 
but I will take the oath that the statement was made to me, and I have every 
reason to believe that it will be borne out. Perhaps you will allow me to 
correct myself. The individual from whom I obtained the information said 
he could not say that they purchased the eggs, but he knew they had openly 
boasted of having been most vigorous throwers of them. A statement has 
been made once or twice that though eggs were thrown no assault was com- 
mitted. Gentlemen, that is untrue. My wife removed the effects of the egg- 
throwing from Mr. Robinson’s clothing. An offensive material was thrown 
at me when I was in company with Mr. Robinson and my brother, an officer 
in Her Majesty's army, who also can support our statement as to what took 
place on the Friday evening. 

Mr. J. S. Price: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, before the Professor on 
my left rose I had provided myself with a resolution which you will allow 
me to read, and which perhaps the worthy Professor will adopt instead of 
the one he has proposed, because I believe it to be more fitted to meet the 
emergency of the case. It is this: ‘“ That paragraph No. 5 be withdrawn 
from the report, believing it to be adverse to the interests of the profession, 
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until we get a full report from the Committee appointed to consider the 
whole subject.” You see if you adopt this resolution of mine it will not be 
throwing any slight upon the Council, and it will not be withdrawing the 
report because we do not believe in the truth of it, but it will be the means 
of withdrawing it until we get the whole matter laid before us as a profes- 
sion. If the worthy Professor would adopt this proposal instead of his own, 
I believe it would be carried by a majority of this meeting. If you will 
allow this report to go before the world, what will you be doing? You will be 
bleeding the Dick College without knowing that she has a right to be bled. I 
maintain if this report of the Council goes forth as it is at the present time it 
will be condemning the Dick College. (Hear, hear.) Iam very loth to condemn 
a teaching body or tocondemn a college until we have had all the facts before 
us, and I believe that the members of the profession are with me in this, 
and you may depend upon it you will be serving the best interests of 
the profession, the best interests of the teaching bodies, and the best interests 
of all concerned, and it will be the means of producing that reciprocity of 
feeling which one college ought to have for another, and which I sincerely 
trust will be universally carried out by all the colleges and all the teachers in 
days to come. I hope the worthy Professor will adopt this resolution instead 
of his own. 

Professor MCFADYEAN: Mr. Chairman, with your permission, and by the 
courtesy of the meeting, I should like to make a personal explanation. I 
simply desire to say that if Mr. Rutherford charges me with having in any 
way engaged in illegal proceedings, or countenanced the attack upon the 
Examiners, it is absolutely untrue. Subsequent to thatI did not discourage 
the agitation of the students. 1 attempted to directthem into constitutional 
lines, and I think that disproves Mr. Rutherford’s statement on that point. 

Mr. HuntT1nG: Mr. Simpson, I think, fairly well represented the opinions of 
the Council, and I am sorry to say, apparently, the opinions of a great number 
of men in this room, that peace and quietness, and leaving the thing to take 
its own chance in whatever state it may have arrived at, is the greatest thing 
in this world. He seems to wish to smother the matter up; it must look nice 
if it has an crnamental top on it. I cannot understand how it is that the 
Council write a report like this and then ask us to burke it. Most of us know 
about the Edinburgh question from the reports which have appeared in the 
VETERINARY JOURNAL and the Veterinarian. Those of you who would like 
to know more may get the whole of the correspondence by applying to the 
publisher. The correspondence, however, is summed up by the editor in 
Scotland tremendously against us, and in a manner which implies that the 
veterinary profession have been guilty of gross injustice, and that we 
have allowed spite and ill-feeling against a college and ill-feeling against 
a man to make us guilty of that gross injustice, and, what is worse, 
I, as a member of this profession, feel that it is absolutely correct, The 
whole of the evidence, as far as I have read it, bears out what the 
editor says. Now we have had a discussion as to how this row originated, 
and some petty squabbling as to whether an old woman was pushed 
about or not. That is a matter of very small importance to us. I say it 
is an unprecedented action that the students should have been relegated to 
their studies for six months. It has been stated that the Dick College was at 
the bottom of it; but Mr. Rutherford’s admission that possibly the majority 
of the students were not Dick students—for he says that some other students 
were there — destroys the whole effect of the abominable way in which the Dick 
College has been treated. Mr. Rutherford now tells us that Professor Walley 
was not to blame in the slightest in connection with these examination rows. 
If you will turn up an account of the Council meeting of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, you will see whether the same thing is said there. 
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Mr. RUTHERFORD: I said that was my individual information. 

Mr. HunTING: I accept it as being an extremely valuable piece of evidence, 
and adopt it as being entirely truthful. Mr. Rutherford has also told us that 
he believes that Mr. McFadyean was entirely to blame. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD: I never said so. The gentleman who furnished me with 
the information, in reply to my question, said that they were not discouraged 
by Professor McFadyean in their subsequent conduct, but had they been dis- 
couraged they would not have gone so far. 

Mr. HuntInG: The row about which we are talking took place on the 15th 
of the month—on the Saturday. 

The PRESIDENT: The Friday and the Saturday. 

Mr. HuntinG: Prior to the meeting at the Dick College on the 17th, that is 
to say after the row took place, there is no record whatever—at least I have 
never seen it—of any accusation that Professor McFadyean attended the 
meeting. I assert that until after this meeting Professor McFadyean never 
appears in the matter. How, then, if he never appears in the matter, either 
directly or indirectly, until after the row about which you complain, can he 
possibly be said to have instigated or to have kept it going? His fault is not 
that. This is his fault—that he had the pluck and manliness to say what he 
thought. His fault was this—that he had what apparently no member of the 
Council or no member of the Examining Board has—he .had the courage to 
disagree with the President. Professor McFadyean has said very little hard 
about the President. I will not trouble you to read the President’s letter to 
the Scottish Leader, but I will say this, that, as a member of this profession, 
and a member of the profession to which the writer of the letter belongs, I 
am thoroughly disgusted with it. The question before us is this: not whether 
there was a row in Edinburgh, but what we have done. We have relegated 
nine students to their studies for six months. Two of the members of the 
Council have got out by the back way by saying that it was not on account of 
not passing the examination, but on account of the row. (‘‘Shame.”) One 
of them says, “ Do not let us put off giving them this punishment, because if 
we do they will get through, and you will never be able to get at them again.” 
This is not a matter in which there ought to be any party feeling at all. 

A MEMBER: What school do you represent ? 

Mr. HunTING: I have no interest in the Dick School or any other schcol, 
but I have an interest in my profession. Now, what havethey done? They 
have sent these men down for six months, although they have not a vestige of 
evidence that any one of the nine were in the row. What I want to know 
is this,—When this Committee of Inquiry is finished, how are you going to 
recompense these men who were sent back? Scotch students are frequently 
poor men, more so than in England. They were when I was there. What- 
ever hardships they may have to endure they have to thank the veterinary 
profession for—for the deeds done by their President. One word concerning 
the report, and this will explain to you, I think, a few of the difficulties that 
we have got into. We have got into these difficulties by something that 
occurred anterior to this. There is too large a repetition on this Council of 
member after member. Every man that gets on the Council seems to think 
that he should remain there, and the President also seems to think that he 
should remain there. 

Mr. Price: I rise to a point of order, and the point of order is this, that I 
refrain from going through this annual report, because I thought we 
were considering clause 5, and Mr. Hunting is going to begin on clauses I 
and 2. I was ruled out of order because clause 5 ought to go to the vote. 

Mr. HuntTinG: On the 25th May, Mr. John Roalfe Cox was elected Presi- 
dent, and on the 9th June he resigned his presidentship. We have never 
been told why. Will any member of the Council tell us why Mr, Cox 
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resigned the presidentship so short a time after he was elected? It is a 
somewhat hypothetical question, but was it not this? Mr. Cox, having held 
the presidentship for twelve months, thought it was not advisable that the 
President should repeat his term of office. He was previously made aware 
that the unanimous wish of the Council was that he should not be re-elected 
owing to the Fellowship degree being passed upon him. He privately said, 
“If you elect me unanimously I will submit to your decision.” The election 
came on, and the member of the Council who had unfortunately been left 
out of this little round-robin business proposed Professor McCall, not know- 
ing that Professor McCall had been asked to take the presidentship and had 
refused ; he thought it as well to have a new President, as there was plenty 
of talent elsewhere. The result was that when they came to elect the Presi- 
dent, much to Mr. Cox's astonishment, half the men who had privately 
elected him turned tail, and voted on the other side. No wonder that he was 
disgusted, and retired as soon as possible. What happens? A ballot was 
taken, the result being that Dr. George Fleming, who had previously held 
office in 1881, 1882, 1883, and 1884, was elected. Now Dr. Fleming knew 
perfectly well that a number of members of the Council had expressed an 
opinion against this multiplicity of presidentships, and it is a great pity that 
he did not act upon that wish. If he had done so we would never have had 
this row about the examinations. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Professor McFadyean has made a most serious accusation 
against the Council, and especially against the President of the Examining 
Board. In order to settle this matter, which I think might be done in five 
minutes, I should like the President to ask that the marks of the candidates 
in Class C who were rejected in December and January—I mean in the 
whole of the colleges, not in the Dick College alone—be read by the Secre- 
tary, but the names are not to be given. I do not think it is right that the 
Examining Board, at a public meeting like this, should make public a con- 
fidential report, but I think it is quite simple that our Secretary should give 
us the information I suggest, putting a number opposite each name, and 
giving the marks or the value ot the marks of each student that was rejected. 
We shall then be able to gather whether the students were relegated for 
six months, in accordance with the regulations of the Examining Board or 
not. Some hold in the North that the students were relegated in consequence 
of riotous and improper conduct; others hold that they were relegated in 
consequence of incompetency. I believe the Examiners made this recom- 
mendation to the Council, and therefore the President is not at all re- 
sponsible ; it is the Council that is responsible, not the President. If any- 
thing is levelled at the head of the President I say heis not responsible. We 
have appointed men, supposed to be the best men in the profession, or the 
best men we could find, to examine the students, and if we have erred in 
appointing a single individual, there is no man in the profession or even on 
the Council who can put his finger on the name of that individual. I believe 
the very individual whom the students attacked is one of the most eminent 
men in the profession, so far as theory is concerned. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD ROBINSON: I feel rather sorry to rise on this occasion. I 
have kept out of this matter, thinking that it was unbecoming to appear in 
the public press. I think it is right to encourage the profession, but certainly 
not the public. I felt that it was a matter I had no right to reply to in the 
press for this reason, that I have been elected by the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons an Examiner; if my conduct was in any way to blame 
it would be only right that the Royal College should look into it, and repri- 
mand or dismiss me if necessary. On the other hand, I do think it right that 
the College should investigate the matter thoroughly, and if my conduct is 
not to blame it should be exonerated. These are my reasons for having had 
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nothing to say in this matter before. I rise now in support of the proposition 
to let clause 5 remain as it is, and I shall give you my reasons. It has been 
said by one of the previous speakers—Protessor McFadyean—that the 
allegations made were correct, or something to that effect. 

Professor McFaApYEAN : I deny that I made untruthful attacks. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD RoBINSON: Allow me to state to you some of the remarks 
made by a representative of the Dick College. These remarks were certainly 
untruthful, and untruthful in such a way that I can prove that they are so, 
for I can bring abundance of evidence to that effect. Not only are they un- 
truthful, but they are malicious and malevolent, and calculated to damage me 
in my professional reputation. They are made obviously to do so. A great 
deal has been said for and against the Examiners, on both sides of which I 
can sympathise. I donot take the Examiners as being infallible by any 
means, nor dol take credit to myself for being infallible, nor do I take 
credit for not committing mistakes. A representative of the Dick 
School, having been interviewed by a reporter of the Scottish Leader, gave it to 
be understood that the Examiners and the teachers made mistakes. So far 
I am quite at one with Professor McFadyean, or with the gentlemen who 
made that statement, but it was unnecessary to trump up and bring before 
the public and the profession allegations which were thoroughly unfounded. 
It was stated that a cow, suffering from lung disease, was examined by the 
students, and that the Examiner in his expressed opinion was wrong with 
regard to his diagnosis, which was subsequently proved by a fost-mortem 
examination. It is quite evident that I am the person indicated as being the 
#xaminer who made the error. The first day of the examination twelve men 
presented themselves and were examined on that day. I did not examine 
the students upon a live animal, but upon a dead one that day. These 
twelve men from the Dick College were not asked a single question by me 
as to the animal’s condition at that examination. The following day I did, 
however, examine them upon a live animal, and Professor Williams's students 
were then examined. When I had examined five or six young students Pro- 
fessor Williams came up to the abattoir and asked me how the students were 
doing. I said, “Some fairly well; the majority have diagnosed chest disease 
with which I am satisfied, but one gentlemen has diagnosed a lesion of the 
right lung, and I consider he is correct.” Out of these twelve men examined 
upon this subject the number that passed was six, showing that what had been 
alleged as having been my manner of examining and my mode of marking 
was absolutely untrue—that four men who did not diagnose where the lesion 
existed in my estimation, had been allowed to go through because I was quite 
satisfied with those students who had diagnosed chest disease, but I was not 
satisfied with those students who said that the animal was perfectly healthy, 
as several of them did. The allegation is unfounded that I made my marks 
upon the actual power of the men to diagnose whether the animal’s lung was 
consolidated or not. To show you that that was not the case, six men passed, 
four of whom did not diagnose that in my estimation. The cow was killed, 
and on the following day I examined the remainder of Professor Williams’s 
students upon the lung of the dead animal. I can prove to you by the men 
who passed, although I have never consulted them in the matter, and also 
from Professor Williams's remarks, that | was quite correct in my diagnosis, 
to which I attach very little importance because | was satisfied that the 
animal was suffering from chest affection, as 1 thought correctly, and which 
fortunately proved to be the case. These allegations must have a damaging 
effect upon any person practising in the locality, and it was perfectly com- 
petent for these teachers or this person, whoever he may have been, to dis- 
cover whether when he made these allegations he was simply repeating what 
some aggrieved student had to say and making a misrepresentation, or whether 
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in reality he was saying what was perfectly true. It was perfectly competent 
for him to have done so, and I maintain that he had no right to slander me 
in the public press by saying I had made this error, and that I was conse- 
quently incompetent. Another thing I would like to correct, with regard to 
Professor McFadyean's remarks, that the affair in Glasgow was a precedent. 
It was not a precedent. What Professor McFadyean stated is utterly un- 
founded. What took place in Glasgow was simply the throwing of one or 
two eggs at the most, and it did not take place in the Institution, but at some 
little distance from it. The cab stood opposite Professor McCall’s door. I 
got into the cab, and after it had started and had got up the street a little 
way it was then that the eggs were thrown; but there was no repetition of 
the row in my presence. We are not all responsible for each other’s actions. 
This thing has terminated in a way which I very much disapprove of, and I 
certainly agree that this clause 5-—which is substantially correct—ought to be 
allowed to remain in the report. 

Mr. WoorF: Do I understand Mr. Robinson to say that he is never wrong 
in his examination ? 

Mr. A. Ropinson: As a matter of fact I said I was at one with Professor 
McFadyean when he said that we made mistakes—quite at one; but he was 
unhappy in the selection of his mistake. It was not a mistake, and it was 
evidently intended to do me damage. 

Mr. Woorr : When one man makes three mistakes with one student I think 
that it is time he resigned. 

Mr. H. L. Simpson: We are not sitting in judgment upon the Examiners. 

Mr. WoorFr: Ido not say that Mr. Robinson made a great number of 
mistakes. The poor students, however, have to go away when the Ex- 
aminers do make mistakes, and they make those mistakes because they 
know no better. The Examiner tells the student that he has not passed the 
catheter ; the student says, “I have passed the catheter ;” and the Examiner 
says, ‘ You have not;” and then the Examiner finds, after all, that the student 
has passed the catheter. 

Mr. B. CARTLEDGE: These are mere statements from rejected and disap- 
pointed students, and this meeting ought not to listen to them. 

Mr. Woorr: The same assertion was made at the last general meeting, 
and a member of the Council went privately to the gentleman who made it, 
and asked him not to say a word about it. 

Mr. B. CARTLEDGE: I hope, Mr. Chairman, you will not allow this discus- 
sion to be continued, for our time is being wasted. It is not referable to this 
report, and we cannot discuss such questions, and therefore we have no 
right to entertain them. 

Mr. MALcoLM: There is no doubt that these disturbances have to be 
regretted, and must be condemned. I think also we must condemn the 
tone of the correspondence which has raged between the Council, the Exami- 
ners, the teachers, and the students in the press. I am myself a graduate of 
the Dick College, and I have been extremely sorry to see these charges 
made against it. I have no experience of the present Board of Examiners, 
with the exception of those who examine for the Fellowship degree. For 
those I am very pleased indeed to say that I believe they are the right men 
in the right place. (Hear, hear.) So many statements have appeared con- 
tradictory to each other that a number of our most prominent members in 
the Midlands desired to ascertain, as far as they possibly could, the personal 
experience of irecent graduates of the College with regard to the exami- 
nations. These members included the President of the Midland Counties 
Association and several ex-Presidents. As requested, I addressed a circular 
to all those gentlemen who appeared in the 1887 Register, and who have 
been examined by the present Board. I have had206 replies. Fifty-seven 
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of those replies, however, are from gentlemen who were examined by the 
late Board; and I am pleased to say that, with the exception of a small pro- 
portion, they were mostly satisfied. (Hear, hear.) I have received 149 
replies from graduates who had been examined by the present Board. Ten 
refused to give any information whatever. Seventy-one expressed themselves 
as thoroughly satisfied. Some of them speak most highly of the Examiners, 
both as regards their conduct and fitness—notably Dr. Fleming—whilst 
others cited cases in which they deemed their friends had been unfairly 
treated. The remaining sixty-eight graduates, members of this profession, 
say that they personally have cause for complaint against the Examiners ; 
and if one thing is more characteristic in these replies than another it is the 
remarkable unanimity in which they condemn the action of one of the Ex- 
aminers, Fifty-four out of those sixty-eight say they have complaints against 
Mr. Robinson. I think, in justice to this gentleman, I must say that they do 
not find fault with his professional fitness as an Examiner, but they do find 
fault with what they term his sarcastic manner—his habitual sneering at the 
students when the answers happen to be different or not in agreement with 
his views. These are the principal bases of complaint made by members. I 
am pleased to see that the Committee of Inquiry has been appointed. 

Captain RussELL: I rise to second the proposition of Mr. Price—that 
clause 5 for the present be held in abeyance until the report of the Com- 
mittee be received; and I think the majority of you here will agree that 
this proposition should be carried, owing to the remarks which have appeared 
in the daily press. This is not a subject that ought to be dropped by simply 
passing a paragraph in the report. It the matter is in abeyance it should be 
scheduled before it is considered. 

The PRESIDENT: Being chiefly, as one or two persons would have it ap- 
pear, the offending party in this matter, I think I ought to be allowed to say 
a few words. I have taken a large share of responsibility upon myself. I 
am not ashamed, nor am I afraid of responsibility, for I have had to take re- 
sponsibility all my life, and I confess I am quite willing to acknowledge any 
mistakes which I have made in taking that responsibility. This paragraph 
No. 5 was inserted in the report with the object of informing you of the 
business of the Council during the year. To have withheld such information 
would have been highly imprudent and blamable. We should have been 
liable to a vote of censure had we omitted mentioning such an important 
item in the year’s work. Therefore this paragraph was inserted in the re- 
port for your information, andI can assure you upon my word of honour that 
every line of that report was based, so far as 1 can make out, upon absolute 
fact. And, gentlemen, you must deal with the facts; you must not take 
some Scotch newspapers, which are controlled by certain people, as repre- 
senting the truth in this matter, but you must take the opinions of gentlemen 
who are not afraid to give their names, and who would stand before you on 
oath and give their testimony. You must take that as evidence, and not the 
evidence of A., B., or C., students who dare not and will not divulge their 
names. I can assure you of this, that every line in this paragraph 5 is, I 
believe, founded upon fact. The first objection which has been made to this 
paragraph is that the outbreak was not unprecedented. I emphatically say 
that it was unprecedented, and I trust it will never happen again. The 
manifestation in Glasgow was that of one or two individuals outside the 
college walls. Professor McCall, in the most loyal manner to his college 
and to the profession, immediately summoned the ringleaders on that 
occasion, and offered them up for punishment: but that was not the 
case in Edinburgh. On two successive nights your Examiners were 
assaulted and insulted, and not a representative of the college to 
which I believe the majority of these men belonged, came to apologise 
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for the conduct of the students; not a word was said either on Saturday or 
the Monday with regard to the attacks on the Examiners. It was a most 
unprecedented thing; and it was, further, most unprecedented that the 
Principal of the school whose students were, according to all reports, the 
chief offenders in this business, should not appear and apologise for the 
wrong and injury done, not only to his own school, but to the profession. I 
took upon myself to write to him to assist us in discovering the ringleaders. 
His reply was evasive; he did not assist, and the ringleaders have never 
been discovered to this day. Do you mean to tell me that in a well-regulated 
school, where there is any discipline, that if men commit such offences—if 
they are only two or three in number—they could not be discovered? With 
regard to the exaggeration, I state that nothing which I have said with regard 
to this attack has been exaggerated. I can prove, by my colleagues on the 
Examining Board, and by independent witnesses, that I have not exaggerated 
one single incident. On the first day of the attack I believe Mr. Robinson 
would have been violently assaulted, and probably severely injured, if it had 
not been for Mr. Rutherford and his brother. Mr. Rutherford, in his state- 
ment, says that horse-dung, match-boxes, and other rubbish were thrown at 
the Examiners on the Friday night. On the Saturday night I can positively 
testify that eggs were thrown. A more disgraceful scene I have never 
witnessed in the public streets; and that I should have been one of the 
victims, I am extremely sorry. I feel the treatment to which we were sub- 
jected very strongly. It was a most lamentable occurrence. Most untruthful 
charges have been brought against the Examiners, and the whole body of the 
profession, by the teachers of the Dick College. The charge against the pro- 
fession was in consequence of a paragraph in a recent Charter having been 
objected to, and not allowed to be published. That paragraph empowered 
the Council to impose a period of pupilage on the students. 

Mr. HuntTING: I rise to order ; that is not a fair quotation. 

The PRESIDENT: Then it is stated in a letter which appeared in the papers 
that a large number of rejections were due to the desire of the Council to 
have this clause inserted in the Charter. 

Professor McFapyYEAn: I am the author of that statement, but I should be 
glad if you would read it from the book. 

The PRESIDENT: The statements which have been made in the Scotch 
papers are entirely one-sided. Reports have been sent to us from the Lord 
Provost and the Town Council of Edinburgh, who are the trustees of the Dick 
College, and I am sorry to say these gentlemen appear to have been greatly 
misled by statements made to them. I therefore think it would be a grave 
reflection upon the Council and the profession if you withdrew this para- 
graph from the report. I can assure you that I fully believe that every word 
in paragraph 5 can be substantiated by evidence; and when you hear the 
whole evidence on the subject you will, no doubt, form a very different 
opinion as to the capabilities of the Examiners, and also as to their conduct. 
I am extremely sorry that so many personalities have been introduced at this 
meeting. With regard to the hostile allusions to myself in this discussion, 
they are unworthy of notice, and I therefore leave them alone. And with re- 
gard to the attacks upon the Examining body, I think they are entirely out of 
range, and, theretore, futile. 

Professor McCFADYEAN: Mr. Campbell, who is a member of Council, has 
brought an amendment before the meeting, that the marks of the nine men 
who were relegated in December and January last be read. I think the 
President ought to put that to the meeting. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: My proposal was in consequence of the assertion made by 
yourself, 

Professor McFADYEAN: Is your motion still before the meeting ? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL: I did move it. I asked the President to ask the Secretary 
to read out the marks. 

Professor McGILL: I rise to support the proposal that clause 5 be 
retained in the report as itis. I was pleased to see Mr. McFadyean rise 
and make his statement, and nothing in it gave me greater pleasure than to 
hear him state that he never attacked the honour and honesty of either the 
President or the profession. This discussion has ranged over a very wide 
field, and it must be brought to a close. The matter is just this. No one 
denies that the students in Edinburgh attacked the Examiners. Very well. 
The Examiners are our representatives, and the question is, Are we to up- 
hold the Examiners, or are we to uphold irresponsible students ? I hold that 
itis our duty to uphold these Examiners. Speaking from experience, I may 
say that I have sat at the table alongside of the Examiners, and I have never 
heard an unfair question put to the students. Ifthe student has any com- 
plaint, he should refer the matter to his teacher, who will bring the matter to 
the attention of the Council in a constitutional way. But it is not a constitu- 
tional method for students to make an attack upon the Examiners in the 
public street. Itis further said that students ought to be taught by specialists, 
and be examined by specialists. Perhaps the time will come when that will 
be so, but we must deal with things as they are. Mr. Hunting has said that 
certain members of the New Veterinary College were present at this dis- 
turbance. Mr. Hunting lays hold of that statement, and says that it is 
altogether in favour of Mr. McFadyean. I also say that it is just what is 
stated in this report. It is stated here that a mob of students, which all 
trustworthy evidence leads to believe, was chiefly 

Mr. HunTING: That statement is true, but you will find it put in very 
different words. 

Professor McGILL: Professor McFadyean appears to wish the marks of the 
rejected students to be read out here. I hold that it would be altogether 
wrong, and I believe every gentleman will support me in that opinion who 
has the interest of the profession at heart. 

Mr. DoLitar: No. 

Professor McGILL: Perhaps you are one that has not. You are a man of 
pudding. Every teacher has an interest in his students, and no one has 
recognised this in the Scotch Colleges more than I have. I have every 
interest in the Scotch Colleges, for I am a Scotchman myself. I hold that 
there has been a mistake, and the mistake is that those students who caused 
the disturbance were not brought to the front. We ought to be proud of 
our President, but I am sorry to see that a small number here seem to be 
delighted at anything which can be brought against him. The reason I object 
to the reading of the numbers is this, that every teacher is allowed to see the 
marks himself, and if he thought that unfair questions had been put, I am 
certain the Examiners would listen to him, and take what he said into con- 
sideration. It is a private matter, and ought not to be brought up outside 
the Examining Board. The profession appoints Examiners, and if it has no 
confidence in them the sooner they are dismissed the better. I therefore 
support the proposal, that clause 5 be kept in the report. I am pleased, 
however, to hear that steps have been taken to look into the matter, and I 
am sure that Professor McFadyean will do his utmost to have all the facts 
brought forward. 

Mr. G. A. BANHAM: I rise to support Professor McGill's proposition. I 
think I know the origin of all this disturbance. Twelve months ago—I 
believe it was at the examination, April, 1886—I visited the Dick Veterinary 
College, and I was introduced to Professor McFadyean at that time. We 
had a good deal of conversation about the examinations, and at the end of it 
I was told that if the Examiners did not pass more men than they had 
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hitherto done, they would have, some day or other, a mob of students about 
them and force them to do it. I donot say that these were the exact words, 
but something to that effect was told me personally. I went to the examina- 
tion hall within half an hour, and told what [ had heard to my fellow- 
Examiners ; so there can be no reason to say that I am making a mistake 
upon this matter. I have the whole Board to substantiate what I say. If this 
is so, and a mob is collected nine months afterwards, it looks to me as though 
the whole of this disturbance had been preconceived and concocted by one 
particular school, and for some purpose or other. What have we been 
seeing in the Scotch papers of late? Something about a Scotch Charter. 
It looks as if a split was wanted in the whole profession—that they want to 
bring it about in the same way as the Irish want to bring about Home Rule 
in their own country. If this is so, I think the profession had better look to 
it carefully, fairly, and honestly. 1 know Mr. Hunting is a very firm, honest 
man, and | think now that he will begin to think in a different manner after 
he has heard what I have said. If any man has anything to say it ought not 
to be in the public press, The public have nothing to do with us; we have 
never received any help from the public. We have looked after ourselves for 
a number of years, and I think we should continue to do so, and I hope 
that every man in our profession will do so, and will do so fairly. 

Professor McCFADYEAN : A serious charge has been made against me. Will 
you allow me to deny it ? 

The PRESIDENT: No. 

Professor MCFADYEAN: It is a baseless accusation. 

Mr. OLVER: I have come from the provinces to learn something about our 
profession, but I have heard nothing but recriminations made against various 
people. I quite agree that these matters should be private to the profession. 
We have hada considerable conversation to-day on this question of examina- 
tion, and it appears to me that we are still to a great extent on the surface. 
Most unfortunately there has been a great row in Edinburgh; but why has 
this row come about? Are there any faults anywhere? Can we make no 
suggestions to the Council as to the examinations? I do not believe for one 
moment the Examiners, as a body of gentlemen, which I believe they are, 
are doing anything but what they believe to be fair; but are the examina- 
tions fair? There is a strong feeling amongst a body of the students that 
their examinations are not such as they would wish. (Laughter.) I do not 
speak of a body of men, but of good ones—men who have passed. They 
say their examinations are not what they wish—men who are members of 
the profession. They believe, and I believe, we want something more than an 
oral examination. We want a written one as well. I think the Examiners, 
though they are very good men, should be specially appointed on special 
subjects, and that they should examine on those subjects only. I have 
heard these complaints. I do not speak from personal knowledge; but these 
are facts, and we must listen to the young men of the profession as well as 
to the old ones, and it is not the feeling of one college only, but of all the 
colleges, that we want an alteration in the examinations. I should like to 
impress upon the Council, for their serious consideration, that it should be 
within their power to alter the examinations. I should be very much inclined 
to favour Mr. Price’s proposal, that this question should be held in abeyance, 
but that the whole thing should be thoroughly inquired into, and that we 
should have a report on the subject. When we get all the information about 
it, however, I think the matter ought to be thoroughly discussed. The 
general opinion, as far as I have heard, is that the Dick School just now is 
having rather a warm time of it. I hope we shall all come well out of it, 
and I hope that the result of this meeting will be that this question of the 
examinations will be fully considered, and that we shall have some alterations 
in them. 
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Professor MCFADYEAN: Mr. Campbell’s amendment is before us, that cer- 
tain facts should be put before the meeting, in order that we may know how 
to vote. 

Mr. J. F. Simpson: It appears to me that there is a certain number of 
persons at the other end of the room whose intention it is to persevere with 
Mr. Campbell’s amendment. Perhaps you will allow me to read a paragraph 
from a communication from the Lord Provost, which doubtless has been 
seen by Professor Walley and Professor McFadyean :—“ The trustees, how- 
ever, have ascertained what marks were received by the nine students of the 
Dick College, and they believe that the marks of some of those students are 
as good or better than those obtained by students from other colleges who 
are to be re-admitted to examination in April.” If Professor McFadyean 
knows the marks of the students, not only of the Dick College, but of the 
other colleges, there is no occasion to ask the Secretary to produce them. 
Professor McFadyean has asked for these marks. I challenge Professor 
McFadyean to mention the marks of the students of the other colleges. 

Professor McFApYEAN: I said I knew the marks of our own men, and 
those nine relegated students. I have given proof that they were not 
markedly incompetent. I have read the marks of one man who had two 
“ goods,” two “ sufficients,” and two “ indifferents.” I did not say I knew the 
marks of the students of other schools, but I have stated that the same 
Board did not relegate other men who obtained similar marks. 

The PRESIDENT: This is not the place to discuss such marks. If you have 
any objections to make, and if you have the least faith in your Examiners, 
please refer the matter to the Council. To produce the papers now would 
be extremely irregular. I never was at so disorderly a meeting of our pro- 
fession in Red Lion Square. If you have any complaints to make with 
regard to the examination of the rejected students, [ think they should be 
made to the Council for investigation; that is the proper course, and 
I am trying to direct you as well as I can, with regard to the business 
before us. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: At the time I made my proposal I had not heard of the 
communication from the Lord Provost ; nevertheless, after the series of accu- 
sations made by Professor McFadyean, I find there is something, but I with- 
draw my proposal. 

Mr. DOLLAR: We are not all under the thumb of the President. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: The President says it is irregular, and +I will withdraw it. 

The PRESIDENT: Do you withdraw your motion ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: I will withdraw my motion to-day, if there is a promise 
that it shall be brought up at a future meeting. 

The PRESIDENT: I accept this motion as withdrawn. 

Mr. HunTING: As seconder of the motion which the mover has withdrawn, 
I beg to take it up and propose it as an original motion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL : In that case I will not withdraw my motion, but will ask it 
to be put— That the marks of all the candidates in Class C who were 
rejected in December and January last be read out by the Secretary; the 
names not being given, but the candidates from each school to be indicated 
by numbers.” 

The motion was put to the meeting, and lost by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The PRESIDENT: Mr. Price’s amendment is now before the meeting, ‘‘ That 
paragraph No. 5 be withdrawn from the report, believing it adverse to the 
interests of the profession, until we get a full report from the Committee 
appointed to consider the whole subject.” That amendment had been 
seconded by Captain Russell. 

Professor McFADYEAN : I rise to withdraw my amendment in favour of 
that of Mr. Price. 
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Mr. Price’s amendment was then put to the meeting and lost ; thirty voting 
for it, and fifty-five against it. 

The PRESIDENT: The next business is the motion for the adoption of the 
report. I now beg to put it to the meeting. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was then put to the meeting, and 
carried—a very small minority voting against it. 


Mr. H. L. Simpson: I have been requested, as the President of the Royal 
Counties Veterinary Medical Society, to ask the College to accept from them 
the present of a stained-glass window. The members of the Royal Counties 
thought that the present would be a good opportunity for beautifying this 
room, My Association wished it to be considered as a Jubilee window ; asa 
tribute of our regard for Her Majesty the Queen. On that account we in- 
serted the Royal Arms, and we trust that it may beautify this hall for very 
many years. 

The PRESIDENT: On behalf of the Council, I have great pleasure in 
accepting this mark of regard for the College which has been manifested by 
the society. The window is extremely handsome, and we have no reason 
nowito be ashamed of our place of meeting. This is a Jubilee Year, no 
doubt. The profession, through a body of students, commenced the Jubilee 
in Edinburgh with riot and eggs ; but | trust that at our banquet this evening 
we shall finish in a more creditable manner. I am sure it will be the unani- 
mous wish of the meeting to pass a hearty vote of thanks to the Royal 
Counties Veterinary Medical Society for their very handsome present. 

Mr. Kipp: I beg to propose a vote of thanks to the Chairman for his con- 
duct in the chair to-day. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Woop seconded the motion. : 

The PRESIDENT: I beg to acknowledge your vote of thanks. It is always 
a pleasant duty for me to preside over meetings of our profession, and | trust 
that what has happened to-day will not be accepted as any evidence of the 
way our business is usually conducted. 

The meeting then terminated. 


LANCASHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual quarterly meeting of the above Association was held at the 
Blackfriars Hotel, Manchester, on March 22nd, the President, Mr. Thomas 
Briggs, in the chair. 

Present :—Messtrs. Thos. Greaves, Peter Taylor, W. A. Taylor, T. Hopkins, 
S. Locke, J. W. Ingram, Alexander Lawson, John Lawson, C. E. Challinor, 
J. B. Wolstenholme, T. Horrocks, W. Dacre, A. B. Wren, and A. J. Jones, 
all of Manchester; W. Whittle and A. New, of Worsley; A. M. Michaelis, 
Stockport; H. Ferguson, Warrington; A. Munro, Altrincham; G. Ellison, 
Chorley; J. Faulkner, Rochdale; J. M. Bennett, Leigh; W. Woods, jun., 
Wigan; Hy. Sumner and the Secretary, Liverpool; and H. D. Chorlton 
(student). 

Apologies for non-attendance were read from Professor Williams, Professor 
Walley, Hy. Thompson, and W. W. Smart. 

The SECRETARY then read the circular convening the meeting. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

Proposed by Mr. THos. GREAVES, seconded by Mr. PETER TAYLOR, that 
Mr. J. H. Carter, M.R.C.V.S., of Burnley, be a member of this Association. 
Carried unanimously. 

The SECRETARY nominated for membership Mr. H. Sumner, M.R.C.V.S., of 
Liverpool, and Mr. A. J. Jones, M.R.C.V.S., of Manchester. 

The PRESIDENT, in introducing the subject of the recent riots of the Edin- 
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burgh students, remarked that the examinations of veterinary students was a 
serious question, and was worthy of their careful consideration. Many of 
the other associations had already passed resolutions supporting the Council 
and the Examiners in the present crisis. He had been requested to ask for 
some resolution to the same effect to be passed that night by their Associa- 
tion, which he ventured to say held a deservedly prominent position. Per- 
sonally, he believed it was the duty of the profession to support (or otherwise) 
the past and present system of examining veterinary students. He wished 
for a full discussion. He had no wish to anticipate the decision of the 
majority of the meeting, but he believed and hoped a motion would be carried 
condemning the action of these refractory students, and that such grievances 
as existed should be the subject of a full inquiry. The C or final examination 
seemed to be the sore point, and he suggested an additional written exami- 
nation. The papers (z.c., the written answers to the Examiners’ questions) 
could at all events be produced before some tribunal, in the event of dissatis- 
faction. 

Mr. GREAVES opened the discussion. He viewed at some length the care 
and trouble taken by the Council in the selection of Examiners, and that none 
were appointed unless thoroughly competent to exercise their functions. He 
also stated that, on behalf of the students, the Council take equal care that 
their examination should be a fair and honest one. He himself had often 
been present during the time the examinations were going on, but had failed 
to see anything that was not satisfactory and just to the student. He dis- 
cussed the bad behaviour of some of the students and the difficulties that had 
arisen with regard to the detection of the wrong-doers. 

Mr. T. Hopkins suggested that some of the late ex-students, having experi- 
ence of the three years’ system, should give their views and experience on 
the subject. He spoke from his experience, when he ventured the opinion 
that something was wrong somewhere, and that it was hardly likely the 
students would have taken such measures unless they had a grievance in 
some form or other. He suggested a thorough investigation. In conclusion, 
he thought that the three years’ system, as at present carried out, allowed the 
students too much time on their hands. He agreed with the President, that 
the final or C examination should be divided into three parts—written, 
oral, and practical. 

Mr. PETER: TAYLOR said that nothing had pained him more this year, than 
the riots in question. In the course of his comments he regretted that the 
various colleges were the property of private individuals, which to an extent 
prevented that unity of action between them that was so desirable. He 
hoped that the subject of the examination of students would be thoroughly 
thrashed out, and that justice to the student and to the profession would 
ensue. 

Mr. S. Locke deplored the circumstances which had arisen between the 
students and the Examiners, and thought there was something wrong some- 
where. He suggested that the Principals of the colleges should approach 
the Council and state their grievances if there was anything wrong. He 
would leave the matter entirely in the hands of the Council. 

Mr. WHITTLE was also pained at the necessity of the discussion. He sug- 
gested that a committee be formed and the subject thoroughly investigated, 
and if any grievances existed, have them redressed. 

The discussion was,continued by Messrs. Alexander Lawson, John Lawson, 
J. B. Wolstenholme, W. Dacre, W. Woods, jun. Henry Sumner, J. M. 
Bennett, T. Horrocks, and other gentlemen, whose opinions generally coin- 
cided with those of the previous speakers, the sentiment of the meeting being 
that an exhaustive inquiry should be held. The three years’ system was 
well supported. At the termination of the discussion the following resolution 
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was proposed by W. Woops, Jun., seconded by T. Hopkins, and carried 
unanimously :— 

“That this Association strongly condemns the riotous proceedings which 
have lately occurred in Edinburgh, but hopes the Council will enforce a 
thorough investigation, so that if there be any grievances they may be 
redressed.” 

Mr. H. Chadwick, member of the Royal Microscopical Society of Man- 
chester, exhibited under the microscope, the bacillus of tubercle, which was 
highly appreciated by the members. 

The PRESIDENT, on behalf of the Association, thanked Mr. Chadwick for 
his contribution. 

Mr. J. B. WOLSTENHOLME communicated a case of Continued Fever in the 
horse, accompanied with softening of the cord and paraplegia. He also 
reported making a fost-mortem of a yearling filly with a cloaca, ze., having 
only one outlet common to the rectum and urino-genital passage. He then 
exhibited a section of the liver of a cow, showing the Jdacillus anthracis 
stained with aniline blue. All three subjects produced considerable 
interest. Mr. Wolstenholme being thanked for his specimens and 
communications. 

The meeting concluded with the usual vote of thanks to the President. 

ARTHUR LEATHER, Hon. Sec. 


THE WESTERN COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE fourth general annual meeting of the:above Association was held at the 
Rougemont Hotel, Exeter, on March 17th, 1887, C. Parsons, Esq., the Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

There were also present Messrs. G. H. Elder, J. A. Collings, R. E. L. 
Penhale, J. H. Penhale, S. Burton, J. P. Heath, T. Olver, H. P. Chase, W. 
Roach, W. Penhale, Junr., and the Secretary. 

Letters and telegrams of apology for inability to attend the meeting were 
received from Messrs. S. L. Palin, T. Endle, W. Ascott, F. T. Harvey, W. 
H. Bloye, H. W. Thomas, and W. Raddall. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Messrs. G. W. M. Haydon, of Midsomer, Norton, and Smyth, of Falmouth, 
were unanimously elected new members of the Association. 

The annual reports of the Secretary and Treasurer were received, showing 
the Association to be making good progress. 

The Association unanimously agreed to support Mr. J. R. Cox as its candi- 
date for the forthcoming election to the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

It was resolved to subscribe the sum of £10 towards the expenses of a 
stained glass window for the new college. 

Mr. CoLLinGs rose to thank Mr. Parsons for his kind and courteous conduct 
in the chair during the past year, and begged to propose Mr. T. Olver as 
President for the ensuing year; Mr. Burton seconded. Carried unanimously 

Messrs. Parsons, Collings, Heath, and Thomas, were elected Vice-Presi- 
dents. Messrs. Penhale and Elder were reappointed respectively Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The PRESIDENT then called on Mr. Penhale to read his paper on 
THE INFLUENCE OF DISEASED MEAT ON THE HUMAN SYSTEM, AND THE 

INSPECTION OF UNWHOLESOME ANIMAL Foon. 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—I fear the paper addressed to you this 
afternoon is somewhat unorthodox, and out of the beaten path of the 
discussions which usually take place at meetings of our veterinary medical 
associations. 
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As a rule, our attention and skill is mainly directed to the examination of 
horses as to soundness, the alleviation of pain, the prevention and cure of 
diseases among the lower animals. Although the question of diseased meat 
has not received the attention it demands, yet it is one of the highest con- 
sequence, and can be best dealt with by the veterinary surgeon, who is a 
trained specialist for the diseases to which the animals are liable, from 
whence the bulk of our meat supply is obfained. 

The veterinary student, as now taught, gets with the microscope a thorough 
practical knowledge of the histology and morbid anatomy of the tissues of 
domesticated animals, and his whole business and life is devoted to the study 
and observation of those creatures, both in health and ill-health: hence he is 
beyond all men qualified to deal with such a subject. And I am bound to 
admit that in a court of law a veterinary surgeon’s opinion on this question 
carries great weight. It is, therefore, our duty not to neglect this branch of 
our profession. The subject is replete with interest, and is most important, 
affecting as it does, to a considerable extent, the health of the community, and 
stands in the same category with impure air and contaminated water. The 
Jews, the earliest and best observers of hygiene, were always, and still are, 
most particular as to the condition and quality of their meat, and they remain 
the healthiest and longest-lived race of mankind. Improved sanitation has 
also done much for the health of this country. A short time since, Sir Spencer 
Wells pointed out that the average duration of life now was twenty years 
longer than it was fifty years ago, a fact which he ascribed not only to 
improved medicinal treatment, but to a better knowledge among the people 
of the conditions of life. 

We are beginning to learn now that numbers of pathogenic, or disease- 
producing, germs find their way into the human system from diseased animal 
tissues; they are bred in, and disseminated from, the bodies of the lower 
animals. It has been the aim of sanitarians for years past to insist on well 
ventilated, well drained houses, with a free admission of sunlight (a highly- 
important natural disinfectant), and also a plentiful supply of pure water, 
built on a foundation, and in a locality which, from certain characteristics, 
are known to be healthy and free from obnoxious gases. But these precautions 
I wish to impress are only partially successful, if the very germs and gases 
we have been so careful to exclude are allowed by the authorities to find their 
way into the house and home through contaminated meat. 

It may justly be said, as regards our food, we have strained at gnats and 
swallowed camels. A grocer may not mix harmless chickory with coffee, or 
starch with mustard, or clean water with milk, or pure fat with butter; yet 
we are told, on the authority of the late Professor Gamgee, ‘that one fifth of 
our whole meat supply is from diseased animals,” and “ that some of the primest 
meat in the London market is from animals suffering from low inflammatory 
diseases.” Monstrous though it may appear to the uninitiated, our local 
authorities are permitted by the laws of the land to sell an animal for food suf- 
fering from a deadly disease like Pleuro-pneumonia. The inspection of our 
dairies, at a time when it is seriously thought Scarlet Fever may be communi- 
cated to man from the cow, is so Jax that an unscrupulous milkman may go on 
selling milk from a diseased cow with impunity for as long as he likes, and no 
one be the wiser. 

In some seasons tens of thousands of animals are slaughtered for food, 
which are suffering from a fatal parasitic disease, and are only slaughtered 
from the knowledge of the fact that in a few weeks they would succumb to 
the malady. 

Country practitioners, in rearing and breeding districts, can testify to the 
enormous quantities of meat sent into the market, obtained from animals 
suffering from disease. In some localities it is rare for an animal to die a 
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natural death. When severe cases occur the veterinary surgeon and butcher 
are sent for together ; if the former gives an unfavourable opinion as regards 
the life of the animal his services are required no longer; the butcher sets to 
work ; the carcase is speedily offered for sale as sound meat to unsuspicious 
purchasers. In this way animals suffering from any and every kind of disease 
find their way to the meat market. Animals attacked with inflammatory 
diseases of the various viscera, when life is despaired of, are regularly 
slaughtered for the purposes of consumption—to make the best of them, it is 
said. Within my own knowledge others have been killed and eaten when 
suffering from abscesses in the lungs, tubercle wasting diseases, Dysentery, 
Osteo-sarcoma, Actinomycosis, Swine Fever, Black Quarter, Parturient 
Apoplexy, and even when parturition is difficult or impossible. This fact is 
so well known that mutton in country towns is a drug in the market during 
the lambing season, clearly proving popular opinion to be against such a traffic. 
I have known a cow suffering from Rabies, an ox with small spindle-celled 
Sarcoma, and animals found dead, go to the meat market. Frequently we 
hear an owner bemoaning his loss when he has found an animal dead; he 
will tell you “‘ he was just too late to save its life "—meaning, had he arrived 
earlier, when the animal was drawing its last breath, he would have “stuck 
it” (too late to say slaughter), and have sent it to the market. 

Much of this class of meat will present no trace or appearance of disease 
to the naked eye. We are often struck with the excellent appearance of the 
flesh when making fost-mortem examinations of animals which have died 
from the most virulent disease. Therefore, when a culprit does get caught 
offering bad meat, rest assured it is not a mild case. Even so great an 
authority as Professor Williams, writing in 1876 to Mr. J. Robinson, inspector 
of Carlisle, says, ‘‘I am of opinion that mere tubercular growths or ‘ grapes’ 
do not, if carefully removed, render the meat unfit for food, provided such 
meat presents a healthy, firm appearance.” I do not give this quotation 
merely for the sake of criticising Professor Williams, but to show what lax 
opinions have prevailed, even in high quarters, on such a question. The 
editor of Health (Dr. Andrew Wilson) wrote some excellent articles on 
unwholesome food only last year, and he there says the flesh from an animal 
suffering from Foot-and-mouth Disease to be fit for human consumption. M. 
Decroix, a retired veterinary surgeon of the French Army, lately published, 
in the Annales d’ Hygiene Publique, his views on the harmlessness of 
diseased meat. He gives in great detail an account of his trials of the flesh 
of animals dying from almost all diseases, including Glanders and Farcy of 
horses. He cooked these in various ways, usually by boiling, and ate of them 
freely without any ill effects. A veterinary surgeon in our \own country, a 
witness for the defence, in the case of a cow which was slaughtered for food 
whilst suffering from Parturient Apoplexy and Tuberculosis, partook of the 
flesh as an experiment to show its innoxiousness. 

Enthusiasts are often led into extremes in this way, and sometimes incur 
great risks. Petten Rofer offers to swallow Cholera microbes; Klein has 
actually done so. Herepath bored a hole in a coffin containing a Cholera 
corpse, and inhaled the emanations from the coffin to prove the disease was 
not contagious. But undertakings of this character are generally misleading, 
and prove nothing. 

We have constant reports and proofs of the deleterious effects of eating 
diseased and contaminated flesh. The Sanitary World for February 5th of 
last year says: ‘ A very singular illustration of the dangers which may attend 
the eating of tainted meat was reported in 1880. A sale of the Duke of Port- 
land’s effects took place at Welbeck, Notts, in that year. Thereafter seventy- 
two persons were attacked by acute Diarrhoea, Fever, and other symptoms. 
These had partaken of luncheon at the sale, and of this number four died. 
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Dr. Ballard investigated the case, at the instance of the Local Government 
Board. An examination of the articles partaken of at the luncheon showed 
that upon the ham and beef alone suspicion was entitled to fall. The hams 
in turn fell under more minute examination than the beef. They were shown, 
after a microscopical inquiry, to have been infested with a new form of germ 
or bacillus. In the kidneys of one of the patients who died these bacilli were 
also detected. Dr. Klein, who made special experiments with the view of 
detecting the relationship between these germs and the disease, fed animals 
on the ham, and inoculated others with its substance. The result was that 
the animals developed symptoms of disease resembling those seen in the per- 
sons who had died; while the general symptoms seen in the animals were 
those of acute inflammation of the various organs of their bodies. Again, in 
1881, an outbreak occurred at Nottingham, wherein fifteen persons were 
attacked, one case proving fatal. The meat could not be obtained for exami- 
nation, but bacilli were found in the body of the patient who died.” 

There is no doubt but a very large number of gastro-intestinal symptoms, 
vomiting, and Diarrhoea, and also low fever, which often enough puzzle the 
practitioner as to their origin, have their real source in diseased butchers’ 
meat. 

Our system of salting and cooking, and the influence of digestion, no doubt 
prevents much harm, which would otherwise arise. But neither the antiseptic 
treatment of meat which is diseased, nor the raising of its temperature to 
even 150°, nor the action of the gastric juices, will entirely free it from 
danger. 

Gentlemen, I present to you for my text, and I shall endeavour to uphold, 
that sound, healthy food can only come from a healthy animal. 

This being my view, it would be unnecessary for me to entertain you with 
the details of certain diseases, were it not that the Act of Parliament which 
deals with the public health in this direction only goes so far that we can 
condemn meat which we must swear is diseased, or unsound, or unwhole- 
some, or unfit for the food of man (The Public Health Act, 1875). But, un- 
fortunately, there are a variety of opinions as to what diseases do render the 
meat unfit for food. It is easy enough to determine in some cases. I may 
take Anthrax as an example. The fact is well known to us all that the non- 
motile, rod-like micro-organisms which produce Splenic Apoplexy in animals 
will also give rise to Malignant Pustule or Carbuncular Fever in man. 

And although the Scotch shepherds consider Braxy mutton a delicacy, yet 
we know that the fluids of an animal infested with this bacillus are capable 
of producing malignant disease in the human subject. I need only refer you 
to the disaster at Chelmsford a few weeks since, when a veterinary surgeon 
and two or three men were accidentally inoculated with this disease. Professor 
Simonds states that pigs and dogs died in a few hours after eating the flesh 
of sheep dead of Braxy. And I have seen oneanimal after another succumb 
when inoculated with a minute drop of blood containing the Bacillus 
Anthracis. 

This microbe has been cultivated; it answers to the laws and conditions 
laid down by Koch; viz., it is invariably found in the parts affected by the 
disease. It can be cultlvated apart from the body in which it has been found, 
entirely separated from all other morbid material to the presence of which 
the disease might possibly be due. When these organisms, thus cultivated, 
have been introduced into suitable animals, the same disease has been set up, 
proving it to bea pathogenic germ producing a specific disease. An animal 
which suffers, or is suspected to have been slaughtered for, this disease should 
have its blood examined microscopically, when if Anthrax be the cause the 
non-motile rods of the bacillus are seen in great numbers. 

Again, there is no question but pork, infested with Trichina Spiralis, is 
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injurious to human health and life, producing a most painful disease, not 
unlike acute rheumatism, due to the wandering of liberated trichinz. If 
encapsuled in pork they can be seen with the naked eye as small round 
specks. But by far the better plan to detect them is to examine a thin 
slice of meat microscopically, after immersing in Liq. Potassi for a few 
minutes’ until the muscle becomes clear, when under a moderate power the 
spiral trichinze are perfectly seen. The parts most likely to be infected are 
the muscular portions of the diaphragm, the intercostal muscles, and the 
muscles of the eye and jaw. The entozoon is not easily killed by cooking 
or salting. Fiedler says, ‘‘ A temperature of 144° to 155° F. kills free 
trichinz, but encapsuled trichinze may demand a greater heat.” 

I must now mention to you the cysticerci, of which we have three principal 
varieties affecting our daily food—C. Bovis, C. Ovis, and C. Cellulose. The 
eating of undercooked meat infested with these cysticerci, bladder worms, or 
measles, give rise to Tapeworm in man, the most notable of which are the - 
Tzenia Mediocanellata from the beef measle and Tzenia Solium from the pork 
measle. To such an extent is beef infested with this parasite in North-West 
India, that our soldiers there are constantly suffering from Tapeworm. If 
the whole joint of meat, during the operation of cooking, reaches a tempera- 
ture of 140° F. for five minutes, the cysticerci are destroyed. Lewis says 
well-cooked meat reaches a temperature of not under 150° F. 

I assisted the late Dr. Cobbold some years since in administering to a calf 
some mature segments of the Tzenia Mediocanellata ; six weeks after the calf 
was destroyed, and its muscles were found studded in parts with the Cysti- 
cercus Bovis. These cysticerci are readily seen with the naked eye, as small, 
pale-coloured, roundish bodies. When examined with the microscope under 
a low power, their real nature is seen, from their suckers and coronet. 

Gentlemen, I now reach the gravest and most insidious disease of all, both 
in man and cattle. I refer to Tuberculosis; the bane of the youth of this 
country. It is said the bulk of those who die between 16 and 37 are carried 
off by this disease. 

Consumption is always stalking in our midst like a pestilence, carrying off 
the bloom of our manhood and womanhood. Anyone who couid really point 
out a method to mitigate the mortality from this disease would be the greatest 
benefactor of the age. Kochin 1882 pointed out, in all cases of Tuberculosis, 
both in man, cattle, birds, and monkeys, of Tuberculosis artificially produced 
in cats, guinea pigs, rabbits, and rats, there existed a peculiar fine bacillus, 
which he named the Bacillus Tuberculosis and after repeated cultivations and 
experiments he came to the conclusion that this organism was the cause of 
Tubercle in all animals. In Tuberculous Sputum the spores of this bacillus 
are always present, and Klein says it is important to notice they are not 
destroyed by drying for considerable periods. Tubercle has been communi- 
cated to animals by inoculating with these spores. 

Koch, by cultivation outside the body, succeeded in removing from the 
bacilli all tuberculous tissue. These pure bacilli, no matter how many times 
they might be removed from one breeding-ground to another, how many 
generations produced, or how far removed from the original body in which 
they first existed, never failed to produce Tubercle when inoculated into 
suitable soil. Koch's experiments were confirmed by Watson Cheyne, Dr. 
Creighton, and other workers in this country. But Klein, in his excellent little 
work on micro-organisms, does not agree that the Bacillus Tuberculosis of 
man and cattle are identical. All I will say is that in the two animals there 
may be a slight morphological difference of the microbe, and yet the organism 
be of the same species producing the same specific disease. 

Feeding experiments with tuberculous flesh and milk have been repeated 
over and over again on the Continent, and observations in this country show 
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that there is now not the shadow of a doubt but Tuberculosis can be com- 
municated from one animal to another by the consumption of such flesh and 
milk. It appears that there is the gravest risk in using unboiled milk from 
consumptive cows. Seeing, therefore, that the disease is caused by a microbe, 
which is identical in both animals and man, the disease can be communicated 
from one animal to another by consuming tuberculous flesh and milk, I say most 
unhesitatingly that wherever a carcase is found with Tubercle, it is quite 
unfit for the food of man, and should be destroyed. As before stated, I can- 
not concur with Professor Williams’ opinion on this question. Neither do I 
agree with Dr. Fleming, where he says in his paper on “ Tuberculosis ” :— 
“When animals are in good condition, the tubercles localised, and the lym- 
phatic glands not generally involved, then the flesh may be allowed to be sold 
for consumption, the diseased parts being destroyed.” And, again, he says: 
“If not much infected, certain portions of their flesh may be allowed for food.” 
I am strongly impressed that even with such carcases there is great danger 
of the virus of Tubercle existing either in the blood or lymphatic system. 

The disease is extensively prevalent in the bovine race, especially in highly 
bred stock. Our system of producing animals which arrive at early maturity, 
and, worse still, the fashion of in and inbreeding, has tended to greatly in- 
crease and intensify the disease among the most highly prized and fashionable 
families of cattle. We are not without evidence that in the human subject 
intermarrying produces a tendency to disease. 

(To be continued.) 


YORKSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


THE spring quarterly meeting was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on 
Wednesday, the 19th April; the President, Mr. G. W. Carter, in the chair. 
The following members were also present, viz., Messrs. T. Greaves, J. S. 
Carter, T. Fletcher, J. E. Scriven, P. Deighton, T. C. Toope, W. F. Green- 
halgh, G. E. Pickering, A. W. Mason, H. Pollard, H. Cooper, P. M. Walker, 
P, Carter, J. Hodgman, T. Chambers, J. E. Hanson, and the Secretary. 

Excuses for non-attendance were received from Messrs. Dray, Bale, Danby, 
J. M. Axe, J. W. Anderton, Schofield, G. Hardie, H. Snarry, and B. Smith. 

The minutes of the annual meeting were read and confirmed. The Sec- 
retary read a letter addressed to the President and himself, from the Messrs. 
Gresswell, of Louth, arguing that the publication of their cheap literary 
effusions tended to the elevation of the scientific status of the profession, and 
the enlightenment of the public generally, on animal disorders and manage- 
ment. The Secretary also read a letter from Mr. A. W. Hill, stating that the 
President, Dr. Fleming, was of opinion the publication of Messrs. Gresswell’s 
cheap articles in penny newspapers was a fit and proper subject to be con- 
sidered by the council. 

Mr. Toope proposed, and Mr. Scriven seconded, the election of Mr. T. H. 
Secker, M.R.C.V.S., Knaresborough; carried unanimously. 

Mr. Scriven proposed, and Mr. Pickering seconded, the election of Mr. 
G. W. Beck, M.R.C.V.S., Castleford ; carried unanimously. 

Mr. P. Carter proposed, and Mr. Pollard seconded, the election of Mr. F. 
Sweeting, M.R.C.V.S., Wakefield; carried unanimously. 

Mr. P. Carter related a case, Abdominal Dropsy in a bitch. 

Mr. Fletcher related a case, Abdominal Tumour in a dog. 

Mr. Toope related a case, Extra Uterine Puppies. 

Mr. G. Carter related a case, Cysticercus Cellulosa in the liver of pigs. 

Mr. Pickering said he had found the Echinococcus in the liver and kidneys 
of a horse that died from ruptured stomach. 

Mr. Thos. Fletcher read a highly instructive and interesting paper on 
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Veterinary Ethics and Professional Etiquette, and it would be very creditable 
to the profession if the principles enunciated were more generally practised. 
The absence of professional jealousy, and the cultivation of good feeling 
between brethren, was advocated ; and the necessity of strict impartiality and 
honourable conduct during and after consultation was imperatively essential. 
The too common practice of one veterinary surgeon waiting upon a brother 
professional’s customers, and endeavouring to obtain the work by running 
down the charges, was exceedingly dishonourable, and prejudicial to the best 
interests of the profession. 

The essayist was also desirous that a uniform scale of charges should be 
adopted for professional attendance, and the examination for soundness. 

In the discussion that followed the reading of the paper, the topics alluded 
to principally were “the unfortunate differences of opinion occurring amongst 
veterinary surgeons upon apparently trivial subjects in the minds of the 
public; ” the question of shoeing forges being conducted by a M.R.C.V.S.; 
and the great necessity for strictly friendly feeling between professional 
brethren ; and lastly, the paramount importance of keeping up the scale of 
charges. Messrs. Greaves, Pickering, Scriven, Toope, Walker, and the 
President joined in the discussion. 

A hearty vote of thanks was given to Mr. Fletcher. 


CENTRAL VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A MEETING was held on March 3rd, the following Fellows attending :— 
Messrs. J. Rowe (President), F. Oatway, J. Woodyer, F. W. Wragg, J. F. 
Simpson, F. G. Sampson, J. Hall Brown, W, S. Harrison, F. Smith, H. D. 
Gibbings, T. Moore, T. G. Chesterman, F. Raymond, W. Irwin Roberts, W. 
Roots, S. Villar, A. Broad, W. Willis, W. Hunting, and J. E. Rickards. 

Mr. Adrian Jones, A.V.D., and Mr. Bland Sutton (Assistant Surgeon, 
Middlesex Hospital) were present as visitors. 

The discussion on the subject of Neurectomy, introduced by Mr. F. Smith, 
in December, was then commenced. 

Mr. RAYMOND asked the essayist whether he thought it necessary to make 
the incision through the skin so longas an inch; it was his own belief that the 
operation could be as easily performed with a smaller initiatory cut, while 
the scar resulting would be smaller. 

Mr. HunTING said he could not refrain from complimenting Mr. Smith on 
the highly satisfactory nature of his essay. He said it would be just as well 
if speakers did not always confine themselves to picking out the flaws, but 
would also extract the gems for notice ; perhaps this was not so much in his 
line. He thoroughly endorsed the essayist’s remarks on the selection of 
subjects for neurectomy, and argued that sight and habit soon compensated 
in the unnerved horses for loss of tactical sensation in the foot. He would 
not follow the essayist in advising neurectomy in a case of Ringbone. The 
horse might go sound after the operation, but there was certainly the risk of 
fracture. The shape of the foot was an important point to be considered 
before recommending neurectomy, some feet being specially disposed to 
form corns with even most careful shoeing. With regard to the low opera- 
tion, he would say that he had been very unsuccessful, and did not wish to 
try it again. The argument of Mr. Smith as to the amount of pain caused 
by dividing the nerve would not convince him. Mr. Smith had said that the 
division itself caused more pain than the extraction of even one large molar 
tooth ; in the latter case, it should be remembered the extreme fibrillz of the 
nerve, the most sensitive part, were ruptured with violence. Still he would 
recommend that chloroform should be given; it was humane, and was not 
dangerous, unless when a man was awfully careful, and spent about twenty 
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minutes in administering it. He had found pressure would stop hemorrhage 
from a divided artery, if maintained for a few hours. He had seen the 
synovial bursa opened, but in that case it did retard recovery. The essayist 
had said that it would not; the flow of very aqueous synovia was astonish- 
ingly abundant for several days. He agreed with the essayist in performing 
neurotomy in cases of intense pain in the foot, but the simple division should 
be made pretty early in the case; it was too often put off till too late. 

Mr. J. Simpson said he would like to add his testimony to the excellence 
of the paper. It was, he said, astonishing how few country veterinary 
surgeons practised neurectomy, probably on account of the bad repute which 
had for so long been attached to the operation. He would like to hear the 
experience of those who had tried simple neurotomy for the temporary relief 
of pain. His question was whether the horse would not, say in a case of 
acute Laminitis, make too free a use of his foot, or whether, again, the nerve 
division would retard recovery, He would not unnerve a horse with 
chronic Laminitis; he would fear the sequence of severe inflammation and 
suppuration. He fancied that Mr. Smith’s essay had not been written just 
lately, and that now he would find it unnecessary to make an incision an 
inch long, a quarter of an inch being sufficient. Doubtless no assistant was 
required to keep the wound open if he made an inch long incision, but by 
passing silk threads through the lips of the quarter of an inch wound, an 
assistant could easily hold the ends together under the leg, and so keep a 
sufficiently wide orifice. He would not again voluntarily try the low opera- 
tion. He found it unnecessary to suture the wound, but applied a little tow 
on each side and a wet bandage over, and he found his incisions heal well. 
He should say that he always gave three or four drachms of aloes. Horses 
occasionally trotted lame immediately after the operation. This was, he was 
convinced, nothing but the result of habit. The return of lameness three or 
four days afterwards was very disappointing, but was generally due to tempo- 
rary soreness at the divided point of the nerve. 

Mr. HARRISON advocated operating with an incision at least three-quarters 
of an inch long. He asked the essayist to explain his method of administer- 
ing the cocaine, how long before the operations, and for how long its effects 
lasted. 

Mr. BRoaD said he had scarcely ever found it necessary to make the inci- 
sion longer than half an inch. He dilated the opening by sutures through 
the lips of the wound, joining the threads under the leg. There was then 
quite sufficient room for dissecting. It was as necessary, he would remark, 
to take care, in fastening the sutures, that the wound was not displaced, as it 
was to make it in the right situation. It seemed to him that one of the 
points in the essay most worth consideration was the suggested idea that 
neurectomy should be resorted to much earlier, as a method of cure; that it 
should not be put aside as alast resort. It was a subject worth atrial. Data 
were needed to show how many years a horse might continue sound, if 
operated upon as soon as navicular disease was clearly diagnosed. He 
would suggest that it was scarcely a matter of surprise to find eventually the 
hoof detached. If the disease of the bone was fairly advanced, neurectomy 
was nocure. It simply withheld sensation, while the disease continued its 
progress. 

Mr. GIBBINGS said, as a result of his experience, he should not advocate 
unnerving in one leg only, and considered it better that the horse should be 
operated upon in both legs. 

Mr. BLAND SuTTON said the essay had been remarkably interesting to him, 
as he had for some time past paid great attention to the subject of nerve 
division, in animals as wellas in man. It was well known that simple 
section of nerve gave only temporary relief, as union quickly took place. He 
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had seen horses operated on, and he had found that in those instances in 
which a considerable portion of nerve was excised there was a longer 
immunity from pain. The pathological changes which took place at the seat 
of the division of a nerve were the same in man as in animals; the size of 
the bulb which formed on the proximal end was by no means constant. He 
had seen a very large bulb formed on a small nerve, and he did not believe 
the size of the nerve bore any relation to the amount of pain felt. A small 
bulb sometimes caused intolerable suffering. He had dissected many horses’ 
legs, and if the horse had survived the neurectomy for, say, two months, he 
always found a strong fibrous tissue connection between the divided ends. 
He had since discovered the same connecting band in the human subject, and 
had turned his knowledge to good account, as in his operations for nerve 
suture he was now enabled to find the distal end of the nerve in a few 
minutes, whereas it frequently had required an hour’s careful search. Cuts 
about the wrist from glass were very frequent. A wide separation often 
occurred between the divided portions of nerve, from imperfect treatment, and 
sensation in the hand was totally and permanently lost. Now, although a 
nerve may have been divided for one year, or even six, yet sensation returned 
within twenty-four hours if the ends of the nerve were vivified and united by 
suture. This was remarkable, as it had been generally taught that the 
conical shape of the extremity of the distal portion of nerve was due to 
atrophy of the nerve trunk, but, if degeneration had taken place, sensation 
could hardly be restored, certainly not in any short space of time. 

Mr. SAMSON said he could recall five instances in which he had performed 
neurotomy for Ringbone, and in each case successfully ; a Ringbone which 
extended completely round the bones, or which implicated the fetlock joint, 
would not be a favourable one to operate for. He would not again be 
persuaded to operate in a case of chronic Laminitis. He recommended 
turning the horse out to grass as soon as practicable after the operation. 

Mr. RayMonp did not believe Navicular disease was hereditary, but that a 
certain conformation of limb which was predisposed to suffer from concus- 
sion was transmitted. He had successfully performed neurectomy in two 
cases of Ringbone. In giving chloroform he would deprecate hurry, for too 
great care could hardly be exercised. He would perform the operation for 
the relief of Chronic Laminitis if the horse suffered much pain, but he would 
not expect it to last very long at work afterwards. He had not even 
succeeded in producing healing by the first intention; the antiseptic treatment 
had failed. 

Mr. ADRIAN JONES remarked that it was not only necessary to make the 
incision immediately over the nerve, but that care should be taken to cut 
right through the skin, and yet to leave the connective beneath intact. 

Mr. WooDGER said he remembered the time when it was common for his 
father to unnerve as many as five or six horses a week, and he generally 
chose the low operation. The incision was from three-eighths of an inch to 
half an inch in length. Mr. Woodger, senr., had, it would be remembered, he 
said, introduced a very simple and effective instrument, which combined the 
neurotomy needle and knife. The operation since those days had fallen 
into disrepute, and at the present time it was one which he had had no 
reason to regard with favour. 

Mr. WRaGG said he was inclined to agree with Mr. Woodger in looking 
upon neurectomy as of little value, unless in a very few especial cases. He 
had known Mr. J. R. Cox to perform the operation to relieve horses suffer- 
ing from Quittor, and the cases were said to do better. Mr. Cox made his 
incision transversely. 

Mr. Rowe said he considered the teaching of Professor Spooner was wise, 
when he said, “ Do not be afraid to cut, and take out a large piece of nerve.” 
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Dr. Sutton’s remarks, he said, threw light on the subject of recurrent pain 
after neurectomy. He should be glad to hear more regarding the use 
of anzsthetics; it was regarded as a humane practice, but, personally, he 
did not thoroughly coincide with this opinion; great excitement was usually 
produced. 

Mr. F. Smiru said much of the discussion had turned on the length of the 
incision. At first he made his cut short ; necessarily he could only remove a 
small piece of nerve, and, to his great,disappointment, sensation and lameness 
soon returned ; he now excised an inch and a quarter of nerve. In speaking 
of chronic Laminitis, he only meant to advise neurectomy in those cases 
where there was no alteration in the shape of the foot, but merely a painful 
state of congestion; but the lameness was as persistent as in Navicular arthritis. 
He used a five per cent. solution of cocaine, injecting five and twenty 
minims beneath the skin at the spot to be operated on; it produced a local 
anesthesia, which lasted about twenty minutes; the division of the nerve 
occasioned no shock. In answer to questions, he explained that to ensure a 
bloodless operation he used a stout elastic bandage; he commenced to bind 
at the coronet, and it was very important, after taking one or two turns, to 
wait a few seconds to empty the pedal vessels; he then bound the limb 
tightly, carefully overlapping each turn, till he reached above the knee, and 
he then applied a tourniquet just where the bandaging ceased; when that was 
secured he removed the elastic binding. He had made many dissections, but 
had not seen the conical end of the distal nerve described by Dr. Sutton. 

ALFRED BroapD, Hon. Sec. 
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(Continued from page 383.) 
MENA (the Menes of the Greek) for convenience we will fix the date 
3000 B.c. And it is recorded that his son Athothis or Atahutis built the 
royal palace at Memphis, and to have been the author of a work on human 
anatomy, a subject which appears to have been studied by the learned men 
of that time; and some treatises on the healing art, now preserved in 
European collections, profess to have been the work of some of the early 
kings. A famine and plague occurred in this dynasty. In the second 
dynasty there is nothing worthy of notice. In the third dynasty we find the 
people divided into five classes or castes. The first class is the only one we 
have to deal with; it comprised the priests, of whom there were several 
grades, varying in influence according to the rank of the gods in whose 
temple they served. There were many offices of state occupied by the 
priesthood; they were depositaries of religious traditions, expounders of 
the law, judges, architects, and physicians, a profession which we find the 
priesthood officiating in subsequent times in Greece and other countries. 
In this dynasty the art of building with polished stones, hieroglyphic writing, 
and considerable knowledge of the elements of physical science appear to 
have been possessed by the learned class. The second of these Memphite 
kings (the Tosorthros of the Greek lists) was an adept in the medical 
art, and after his death was ‘considered as a demi-god and son of the 
divinity Ptah. 

We will now take a leap from the third dynasty to the eighteenth, which 
was in the sixteenth century B.c. Professor Ebers, of Berlin, in 1873, 
discovered in Egypt one of the largest and best preserved hieratic manu- 
scripts in existence belonging to this dynasty. This papyrus is entirely 
devoted to the diagnosis and treatment of bodily diseases, both internal 
and external, and consists of 110 pages. From this papyrus we know that 
Egypt has been very rich in materia medica, there being a great variety of 
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drugs, and also the weights and measures in whici: they were prescribed. 
A part of the papyrus deals with the affections of the organs of vision. 
A number of poisons were familiar to the early Egyptians, particularly 
strychnia. 

Amenhept I was the second king in this dynasty. He ascended the throne 
very young, and it is recorded of him that he made war on Nubia and made 
conquests there. What is particular about this monarch’s reign is for the 
first time we see the horse and wheeled car depicted on the monuments of 
this reign. Previous to this the ass was only known in Egypt. 

Rameses II. was the third king of the nineteenth dynasty, and he is the 
Pharaoh of Scripture ‘who knew not Joseph.” The power of Egypt is said 
to have reached the zenith of its fame in his time, and after his death it 
gradually declined. Meneptah now succeeded to the throne, and it was by 
him the Hebrews were so crushed and abused ; and it is in his reign that we 
learn the Egyptian midwives were an expert class in the obstetrical art. 

Veterinary science had been known to the ancient Egyptians from a very 
early date, for on their most ancient monuments veterinary surgeons, or 
physicians as they are called, are depicted attending to the various maladies 
of the different domestic animals. The Patriarchs of the Old Testament 
paid much attention to hygiene, and the separation of the clean from the 
unclean and the healthy from the diseased, and they seem as if the nature 
ot contagion had been known to them, And it seems as if the physiology of 
reproduction had been known to Jacob, by the manner in which he took to 
enrich himself at his father-in-law Laban’s expense. And something more 
he knew, which we have yet to learn, how that he had served Laban for 
twenty years, and during all that time neither ewe nor she-goat had cast their 
young. In making a passing remark, I believe bad drainage, stagnant water, 
and damp musty fodder to be the fertile causes of abortion. 

Next, turning our attention to Greece, in the year 460 B.c., there was born 
at Cos, an island in the Grecian Archipelago, one Hippocrates, who was 
descended from a family which had followed the pursuit of medicine for 
nearly three hundred years. Before the time of Hippocrates, superstition in 
Greece supplied many articles of the materia medica. The influence of 
superstition arose from the characters of priest and physician being com- 
bined in the same person. These priest-physicians officiated at the temples 
of health, which were built at some of the celebrated springs of Greece, and 
they ministered both to soul and body. Hippocrates was a priest-physician 
at one of these temples ; he was the first in Greece to establish medicine on 
a rational basis, and to make an important revolution in medicine. He is 
said to have pursued his medical studies under his father and Herodicus ; 
and he is said to have had for his masters in philosophy Gorgias of Leontini, 
the celebrated sophist, and Democritus of Abdera, whose cure he afterwards 
effected. It is worth bearing in mind and inquiring into what may have been 
the cause of Hippocrates departing from the system of his predecessors in 
Greece. Herodotus, a contemporary of Hippocrates, and one of the oldest 
of Greek historians, was born about 484 Bc., and so being twenty-four years 
the senior of Hippocrates. He wasa man of culture and an extensive traveller, 
having visited Egypt, the coasts and shores of Asia Minor, Palestine, Phe- 
nicia, Babylon, etc. ; he had access to all the information at the time in Egypt 
and Babylon from the priests and other custodians of records; and it is 
possible he may have communicated to Hippocrates the system of medicine 
pursued by the Egyptians. Hippocrates’ knowledge of anatomy was very 
limited. The veneration of the Greeks for the bodies of the dead would be 
the possible prevention from acquiring that knowledge. He taught that the 
body is composed of four primary elements—fire, air, earth, and water ; that 
these elements, variously combined, produce the four cardinal humours, and 
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these again the different humours of the body. In his pathology, he confines 
himself principally to the investigation of the remote causes of diseases, 
without entering into any speculation on their nature. However, he explains 
inflammation by the passage of blood into those parts which did not previously 
contain it. 

Hippocrates appears to have introduced some improvements in the treat- 
ment of disease. In fevers and acute diseases he confined his patients to a 
liquid diet, but not so strictly as some other physicians, whom he charges 
with starving their patients to death. In his general treatment he employed 
purgatives, some of which were of the most violent character, as the black 
and white hellebore and elaterium, which generally produces excessive vomit- 
ing at the same time. In acute affections he employed bleeding, and advocated 
that blood should be taken from as near the seat of disease as possible. He 
also made use of cupping-glasses with and without scarification. 

He says that a physician should not be ashamed to call in the aid of another 
should he be at a loss in the treatment of his patient. He had a high sense 
of the duties and responsibilities of a physician. The oath which he ad- 
ministered to his pupils was, that he will reverence his teacher as a father, 
and his descendants as brethren ; that he will use his art to the benefit of his 
patients, and never to their injury or death, even if requested by them; that 
he will never attempt to procure abortion, that he will be chaste, and never 
divulge any professional secrets. His knowledge of the anatomy and physio- 
logy, and of the processes which go on in the body during health and disease, 
was extremely deficient; but the accuracy with which he observed the 
symptoms of disease, and the fidelity of his descriptions, are excellent. 

The study of anatomy, zoology, botany, and the allied sciences, were 
more taken up by the early philosophers, who were essentially natural philo- 
sophers. Pythagoras, Alemeon, Democritus, Diogenes of Appolonia, and 
Aristotle, are all credited with anatomical and physiological investigation. 
Democritus also practised vivisection, and the Abderites, because they found 
him constantly practising it, considered him insane; but when Hippocrates 
was called to cure him, he, in complete recognition of this occupation, de- 
clared that all the Abderites were insane, and only Democritus in his right 
mind. 

To show that superstition was not wholly banished from medicine by 
Hippocrates, Soranus, his biographer, dilates on the virtue of honey as a cure 
for thrush; but instead of attributing it to the medicinal qualities of the 
honey, affirms that its virtues are due to its being made by the bees which 
hive near the shrine of Hippocrates. 

Aristotle was born in Chalcidice, at Stagira, a Greek colony from Andros, 
in B.c. 384. Nicomachus, his father, was physician to Amyntas, second King 
of Macedonia, and is said to have belonged to an Asclepiad family, and pro- 
bably owed his taste for anatomical and zoological inquiries to the teaching 
of his father. Aristotle may be truly said to have been the father of natural 
history. That comparative anatomy is the basis of sound zoology was recog- 
nised as such by Aristotle, and whose works attest his industry and acuteness. 
Subsequent writers, as Alian, Pliny, etc., were mere compilers. Nothing of 
real importance was attempted by way of advancing zoology as a science, 
until our countryman Ray gave to the world his zoological arrangement, which 
served as a guide to Linnzus in his ‘ Systema Natura.” 

Herophilus and Erasistratus were celebrated physicians of the Alexandrian 
school, and flourished in the third century B.c., in the reign of the first Ptole- 
mzeus of Egypt; and under his protection they were allowed to study human 
anatomy by dissections of the human body, for which purpose the bodies of 
all malefactors were appropriated by the Government. And with such zeal 
did Herophilus pursue this science, that he is said to have dissected 700 sub- 
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jects ; and it was against him and Erasistratus that the charge was made ot 
having frequently opened living criminals that they might discover the secret 
springs of life. 

By the labours of Herophilus and Erasistratus nearly every part of the 
anatomy of the human body was rendered clearer, and some important 
discoveries were made. 

He does not appear to have drawn many pathological conclusions from his 
knowledge of the healthy structure; but his observations on the pulse, ot 
which his master, Praseagoras, had taught him some of the value as a means 
of discriminating diseases, were important and interesting ; and it was he who 
first showed that paralysis is the result, not of a vitiated state of the humours, 
as was previously imagined, but of an affection of the nervous system. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, there was a great school founded by him, and established 
in a temple between Laodicea and Carura, in Phrygia. The school only 
existed for a short time, and yet it produced the first evident disturbance of 
the humoro-pathological system. 

Asclepiades was a native of Prusa, in Bithynia; the time of his birth is un- 
known, and it is not known in what year he came to Rome, but he lived 
there at least during the early part of Cicero’s life. He divided diseases into 
acute and chronic, and considered them essentially different. He considered 
fever an unnatural heat in all parts of the body, and considered it, like in- 
flammation, due to obstruction. Hetrusted more to dietetic means than to 
the use of medicines. He disapproved of the frequent use of emetics and 
purges, and in place of the latter he recommended clysters. He practised 
blood-letting pretty often, especially in inflammatory cases. He recom- 
mended cupping to be used with great caution. And to him we must, per- 
haps, attribute the shower bath. He gained great favour and popularity 
amongst the Romans by his treatment with winein many complaints, 

Celsus, also a celebrated physician, is believed to have lived in the Augus- 
tan age; but this is not certain, as some have supposed him to have lived 
under Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, or even Trajan. Celsus wrote treatises on 
agriculture, rhetoric, and military affairs, as well as on medicine, both human 
and animal; but all his works have been lost except the treatise, ‘De Medi- 
cina,” and some fragments:of his work: on rhetoric, published by Sextus 
Pompa. The work on medicine consists of eight books : the first gives a brief 
account of the history of medicine; the second, of prognosis and diet; the 
third, the treatment of general diseases by diet; the fourth, the treatment of 
partial diseases; the fifth, of medicine and diseases to be treated by them ; 
the sixth, of the treatment of local diseases by medicine; the seventh, of 
surgical operations; the eighth, of the bones, with their diseases, fractures, 
and dislocations. In opposition to Hippocrates, but in conformity with Ascle- 
piades, Celsus rejects the doctrine of critical days, which he supposes to be 
an offshoot of the Pythagorean numbers. 

Among the numerous remedies contained in the fifth and sixth books but 
few are to be taken internally; by far the greater number are unguents, 
plasters, cataplasms, etc. The seventh and eighth books give a very favour- 
able idea of the progress which surgery had made in the Augustan age. 
Celsus describes the operation of lithotomy ; and in this division of his work 
he gives an account of Cataract, and the operation with the needle for its 
cure ; the twofold treatment of Goitre by caustic and extirpation ; tapping in 
Dropsy ; the restoration of the prepuce in the circumcised; the employment 
of the catheter; manual delivery in cases where the child is dead; and the 
treatment of fractures and dislocations, in the last book. 

Aretzus, surnamed Cappadox, or the Cappadocian, was one of the most 
valuable writers of antiquity, is supposed to have lived in the latter part of 
the first century and the beginning of the second century after Christ. Aretzeus 
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was an original thinker and observer—his works bear no traces of compilation, 
and he maintained an independent position, favouring none of the prevailing 
theories of the different schools. Aretazeus regarded a knowledge of the 
structure and functions of the body as a necessary step towards the study of 
disease; but his remarks on anatomy betray the imperfect state of the 
science at that time. He gives an account of the vena porta and its distribu- 
tion, and regards all veins as having their origin in the liver. He looked upon 
the liver as the organ destined to prepare the blood, and the spleen as the 
purifier of it. He regarded both the stomach and the colon as organs of 
digestion. He was aware that the kidneys were of a glandular structure. 
He stated the nerves to be the organs of sensation and motions, and was 
aware that injuries to the side of the head produce paralysis on the opposite 
side of the body. Aretzeus, although so far aware of the functions of the 
nervous system, appears to have thought the ligaments were part of the 
nervous system; as he mentions, besides the nerves proceeding from the 
brain, there are others which pass from one bone to another, and are the 
principal sources of motion. 

Aretzus gives very accurate descriptions of the human economy. His 
account of Epilepsy, Tetanus, Acute and Chronic Headaches, Heemoptysis, and 
Causus or Burning Fever, are very good specimens of his manner of writing. 
Aretzus’s treatment of diseases was energetic when it was considered 
necessary. He frequently employed emetics, purgatives, and clysters ; and 
he was aware that emetics not only evacuate the contents of the stomach and 
intestines, but derive a great part of their efficacy from the shock which the 
act of vomiting produces in those parts. He bled in both chronic and acute 
diseases, and he recommended not to take away too much blood at once in 
Apoplexy. He employed cupping-glasses and leeches, and he is the first 
author who mentions blistering with cantharides ; nor did it escape his notice 
that it injured the functions of the urinary organs; and he recommends milk 
to be drunk in large quantities before the blister is applied. 

Aretazus, in the treatment of acute diseases, scarcely ever employed 
medicines internally; he paid strict attention to diet and regimen: the 
different kinds of milk were his chief dietetical prescriptions. In the treat- 
ment of chronic diseases he used medicines liberally ; he prescribed diuretics, 
sudorifies, and several stimulating preparations, which were in vogue in his 
time. 

Of the writing of Aretzeus a great many of his books have been lost. In 
one of his works he alludes to his treatises on surgery, on pharmacy, on 
fevers, and on the diseases of women, of all which works none remain. 

Dioscorides was a celebrated Greek writer on materia medica. He was 
born at Anasarbus, in Cilicia, and flourished in the reign of Nero. In early 
life he seems to have been attached to the army; and either at that time or 
subsequently he travelled through Greece, Italy, Asia Minor, and some parts 
of Gaul collecting plants, and acquainting himself with their real or reputed 
value. He also gathered opinions of others regarding medicinal plants 
brought from other countries, not visited by himself, especially from India, 
which at that time furnished many drugs to the Western markets. From 
such materials he compiled his celebrated work on materia medica, in five 
books, wherein between 500 and 600 medicinal plants are named and briefly 
described. 

Few books have ever enjoyed such long celebrity. For more than sixteen 
centuries this book was considered the authority by everyone who studied 
botany or the virtues of plants. Up to the commencement of the seventeenth 
century the whole of the academical or private study in such subjects was 
begun and ended with the works of Dioscorides. 

Claudius Galenus was born at Pergamum in 131. He was one of the most 
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celebrated medical writers. He commenced his anatomical and medical 
studies under Satyrus, a celebrated anatomist ; Stratonicus, a disciple of the 
Hippocratic school, and Atschrion, a follower of the Empirics. After the 
death of his father he went to Alexandria, the most famous school of medicine 
in the world at that time. At the age of thirty-four he settled himself in 
Rome, where by his great knowledge of anatomy and success in practice his 
name became famous; and he was solicited by philosophers and men of rank 
to lecture on anatomy, but he was compelled to discontinue it by the jealousy 
of his rivals, and eventually he had to leave Rome entirely. 

The instructions which Galen had received in the principles of the various 
sects of medical philosophy had given him an acquaintance with the errors 
of each. The school which he founded may justly merit the title of eclectic, 
for its doctrines were a mixture of the philosophy of Plato, of the physics and 
logic of Aristotle, and of the practical knowledge of Hippocrates. On many 
occasions he expressed himself strongly on the superiority of theory to mere 
empiricism, but upon those matters which do not admit of being objects of 
experience, such as the nature of the soul, he confesses his ignorance and 
inability to give any plausible explanation. 

Galen, to prove the dependence of muscular motion upon nervous influence, 
divided the nerves which supply the muscles of the shoulder and found 
that after the division all power of motion ceased; but he does not seem to 
have noticed that the nervous influence is only one of the many stimuli which 
call the muscles into action. He considered the heart devoid of nerves, and 
he might have avoided this error had he not supposed the heart was not 
muscular. He also deprived animals of their voice by dividing the intercostal 
muscles, by tying the recurrent nerves, or by injuring the spinal cord. 

The causes of disease are divided by Galen into occasional and predisposing. 
The latter are supposed to depend upon some degeneration of the humours. 
This degeneration was called by him a putrefaction. Thus, the Quotidian 
fever is referred to the putrefaction of the mucus, Tertian to that of the yellow 
bile, and Quartan to that of the black bile—this last humour being of slow 
motion, and requiring a greater time for the completion of the paroxysm. It 
was upon this theory of the putrefaction of the humours that the practice of 
physicians was founded for centuries after the death of Galen, and their 
remedies were directed to the expulsion of the supposed offending matter. 
Inflammation depends, according to Galen, upon the passage of the blood 
into those parts which, in their normal condition, do not contain it. If the 
blood be accompanied by the spirits, the inflammation is spirituous; if the 
blood penetrates alone, it is phlegmonous. Erysipelatous inflammation is 
caused by the admixture of bile; cedematous by that of mucus; and scirrhous 
by the addition of black bile. 

The writings of Galen are valuable, not only for the history of medicine, 
but also for the great variety of miscellaneous matter which they contain. 

Regarding: those who wrote on the diseases of animals and veterinary 
medicine in ancient times, we are indebted to poets, historians, lawyers, etc., 
and the following may be quoted :—Xenophon, Ovid, Virgil, Homer, Plutarch, 
Livy, Tacitus, Seneca, Dionysius, Thucydides, Polybius, Eusebius, Zonares, 
Mariana, Hierocles, Cato the elder, Lucretius, Columella, Dolus Mendesius, 
Sanctus Severus, Vegetius Renatus, and Apsyrtus, 

After the days of Galen, medicine, instead of improving, deteriorated, but 
it was not the science of medicine alone that suffered. In the fifth century 
after the Christian era, the Goths and Vandals, and other barbarous hordes 
from the North, overran Italy, destroying every vestige of literature and art 
in the western parts of Europe. The arts and sciences at this time found a 
refuge in Constantinople, and there they remained in a languishing state. 

In the year 622 Mohammed proclaimed that there was no God but Allah, 
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and no prophet but himself. With fire and sword he brought all Arabia, 
Syria, and Palestine under his dominion ; and so long as war and bloodshed 
continued, everything in the shape of literature was destroyed. It was the 
maxim of some of the followers of the prophet that books which are in 
accordance with the Koran are useless; and if they disagree with its doc- 
trines they are dangerous, and ought to be destroyed. The Saracens, the 
name given to these Eastern warriors, ultimately threw aside the arts of 
war, and cultivated those of peace and civilisation. The capture of Alex- 
andria by the Saracens, towards the middle of the seventh century, gave 
them the opportunity of studying European literature. Under the dominion 
of the Saracens numerous schools of medicine were established. A college 
was founded in Bagdad about the end of the eighth century, and medical 
science was zealously cultivated, and many of the works of the Grecian physi- 
cians and philosophers were translated into the Arabian language. 

Rhazes, Avicenna, and Albucasis were the most celebrated of the Saracen 
physicians. They adopted the philosophy of Aristotle, and, as a matter of 
course, the medical system of Galen, which was founded on that philosophy. 
The works of these Arabian authors served as text-books for the professors 
in all the universities of Europe for many centuries, and the doctrines of 
Avicenna maintained their ascendency amongst the European physicians till 
after the revival of literature. The Arabians were only useful to medical 
science indirectly, from their being the means of disseminating a know- 
ledge of the art over Europe. About the middle of the eighth century the 
Saracens extended their conquests to the west of Africa, and from there 
came over and took possession of Spain. There they established schools 
and laying the foundation of that revival of literature in Europe, and thus 
repairing the injury which science in the East had suffered from their prede- 
cessors. 

It is a curious fact that it is during the ‘‘ Dark Ages” that most of the uni- 
versities of Europe have been founded. The great medical school of Salernum 
was founded in the ninth century, and by the middle of the tenth century it 
had risen to such distinction that it was resorted to by invalids of all ranks 
from every part of the world. The examinations for medical degrees were 
conducted with great strictness. Candidates were examined in various Greek 
and Arabic authors; they had to study seven years, and to take an oath to 
obey the rules of the college, to take no fees from the poor, and not enter into 
any compact with druggist or apothecary. The druggists and apothecaries 
were compelled to compound their medicines faithfully according to the 
prescriptions of the physicians, and also to sell their drugs at a price regulated 
by competent authorities. The University of Oxford was founded in the end 
of the ninth century ; the universities of Bologna in Italy, and Montpelier in 
France, attained great celebrity early in the twelfth century. In the course 
of this century the University of Paris was founded; that of Salamanca in 
1200; that of Cambridge in 1280; that of Prague, in Bohemia, in 1358; that 
of Vienna in 1365; that of Ingolstadt, in Germany, in 1372; that of Leipsic 
in 1408 ; that of St. Andrew’s in 1412 ; that of Louvain, in Belgium, in 1425; 
that of Glasgow in 1450; that of Aberdeen in 1494; that of Basle, in Switzer- 
land, in 1469. It was impossible that medical science could make any ad- 
vance so long as the profession took the works of the Arabian writers as 
text-books for their lectures, which they did up to the middle of the fifteenth 
century. 

In 1453 the Turks took possession of Constantinople and caused the un- 
fortunate Greeks to seek refuge in Italy, and they carried their literary 
treasures with them; and this caused the diffusion of Greek literature over 
Italy, and eventually to other parts of Europe. Early in the sixteenth century 
Greek physic was diligently studied, and the greatest pains were bestowed 
in illustrating the Greek writers. 
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The art of chemistry was known to the ancient Egyptians, and it is said 
Diocletian burnt all the ancient books of the Egyptians on chemistry ; and 
chemistry next appeared amongst the Arabians. From the seventh to the 
seventeenth century many important articles were discovered. We find, 
however, little mention of chemical remedies in the medical writings of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, or fifteenth centuries, owing probably to the fact that 
their operations were unknown; they were prescribed at random, and their 
effects were much more violent than the mild remedies prescribed by the 
Galenists. There was a chemical work which appeared about the end of the 
fifteenth century under the feigned name of Basil Valentine, said to be the 
production of several authors. It appears from this work that chemical 
pharmacy had been privately cultivated, and was then pretty much advanced. 
The venereal disease appeared about this period, and which baffled the skill 
of the Galenists to cure ; and it was found to give way to mercury, one of the 
chemical remedies. Many other diseases also yielded to chemical prepara- 
tions where the inert medicines of the Galenists had proved useless, and thus 
the public confidence became shaken in the Galenist system. About this 
time appeared the noted Paracelsus. He was born in 1493. However, this 
was an assumed or professional name, and why he adopted this name is not 
very evident, unless it was intended to express superiority to Celsus. The 
baptismal name of Paracelsus was Philippus Aureolus Theophrastus, and he 
was of the family of Bombastus von Hohenheim, an old Wurtemburg family, 
whose ancestral seat was near Stuttgart. Paracelsus’s boldness, vanity, and 
presumption soon gained him great fame, and raised him to be professor of 
medicine at Basle, where, at his first lecture, he publicly burned the works of 
Galen and Avicenna, proclaiming that they were entirely superseded by his 
discoveries. He succeeded in forming a sect which shared the public favour 
with the Galenists till the middle of the seventeenth century. The followers 
of Paracelsus, whose system was grounded on particular chemical remedies, 
which they fancied had particular power and efficacy, the study and discern- 
ment of diseases they entirely neglected. Medicines were employed at ran- 
dom, and, if a remedy was found useful for one disease and in one particular 
constitution, it was set down asa universal cure. The followers of Paracelsus 
were, therefore, pure empirics ; and, unfortunately, it seems to be the system 
adopted by too many at the present day. 

(To be continued.) 


GLASGOW VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


THE winter session of this institution terminated on April 13th, and on the 
18th, 19th, 20th, and 21st, the oral examinations of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons were conducted within the museum of the College. The 
candidates for diploma were also subjected to a rigid practical examination 
on horses, cattle, and sheep, selected and brought to the college for that 
purpose. The Board of Examiners included—Mr. George Fleming, LL.D., 
F.R.C.V.S.; Mr. J. Roalfe Cox, F.R.C.V.S. ; Professor Pritchard, M.R.C.V.S. ; 
Professor Duguid, F.R.C.V.S., and Mr. J. Vaughan, F.R.C.V.S., London; Mr. 
W. A. Taylor, F.R.C.V.S., Manchester ; Mr. George A. Banham, F.R.C.V.S., 
Cambridge; Mr. Archibald Robinson, F.R.C.V.S., Greenock ; and Mr. Richard 
Rutherford, F.R.C.V.S., Edinburgh. The following gentlemen were also 
present as ¢x officio members :—Principal M’Call, Professors Cooke, Macqueen, 
and Limont, Glasgow Veterinary College. Sixteen gentlemen presented 
themselves for the diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and 
of this number eleven were successful, viz :— 

Mr. Andrew S. Macqueen, Glasgow ; Mr. Hugh Williams, Holyhead, Angle- 
sea; Mr. Robert O. Stafford, Dumfries ; Mr. William M’Kie, Carlisle, Cumber- 
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land; Mr. James M’Nairn, Newton-Stewart ; Mr. Joseph Spence, Portadown, 
Co. Armagh; Mr. Thomas Miller, Glasgow; Mr. William Grinton, Kirkcaldy, 
Fifeshire ; Mr. Hugh Begg, East Kilbride, Lanarkshire; Mr. John C. Young, 
Glasgow ; Mr. John Kernohan, Ballymena, Co. Antrim. 

Twenty-seven students were examined forthe “ B ” or second examination, 
and twenty passed, viz :— 

Mr. Matthew Graham, Glasgow ; Mr. Alfred M’Kenzie, Govan; Mr. William 
B. Gardner, Ballymena; Mr. James Borrowman, Auchtermuchty, Fife; Mr. 
John Ferguson, Alyth, Perthshire ; Mr. William Robb, Glasgow; Mr. Thomas 
B. Gorecki, Glasgow; Mr. Henry D. Young, Stewarton, Ayrshire; Mr. Robert 
Hamilton, Lanark, Lanarkshire; Mr. John E. Orr, Loughguile, Co. Antrim; 
Mr. John K. O. Reali, Cashel, Co. Tipperary; Mr. Arthur E. MacConnell, 
Londonderry ; Mr. James M. Stewart, Paisley; Mr. John C. M’Crindle, Hill- 
head, Glasgow; Mr. Andrew K. Hart, Glasgow; Mr. James M’I.'M’Call, Glasgow; 
Mr. John Forbes, Bellshill, Lanarkshire ; Mr. David Imrie, Strathbungo, 
Renfrewshire ; Mr. William Smith, Katesbridge, Co. Down; Mr. William M. 
Hutchinson, Markethill, Armagh. 


Prize List. 


Medals granted by the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, the 
late Professor Allen Thomson, of London ; Mr. Thomas Campbell, F.R.C.V.S., 
Kirkcudbright ; and Principal M’Call; and certificates of merit by the college 
were awarded in the different branches of study as follows :—Horse path- 
ology (written examination), gold medal (Principal M’Call)—Mr. Thomas 
Miller. Silver (H. and A. S. of S.)—Mr. Hugh Begg. First-class certificates 
—Messrs. Grinton, Williams, Kernohan, and Macqueen. Second-class cer- 
tificates—Messrs. M’Nairn, Young, and Hamilton. Cattle pathology (written 
examination), gold medal (Principal M’Call)—Mr. Hugh Begg. Silver medal 
(H. and A. S. of S.)—Mr. William Grinton. First-class certificates-—Messrs. 
Macqueen, Young, M’Nairn, and Stafford. Second-class certificates—Messrs. 
M’Farlane, Williams, and M’Kie. Morbid anatomy (written examination), 
first-class certificates—Messrs. Macqueen and M’Kie. Second-class certifi- 
cates—Messrs. Begg, Kernohan, and Young. Practical examination of 
horses as to age, soundness, operations, etc., gold medal (Principal M’Call)— 
Mr. Joseph Spence. Practical examination of cattle and sheep as to age, 
soundness, operations, etc., gold medal (Mr. Campbell)—Mr. John C. Young. 
Anatomy (special and comparative), medallist—Mr. John Ferguson. First- 
class certificates—Messrs. Imrie and Hart. Second-class certificates—Messrs. 
Gardner, Robb, Orr, and Stewart. Histology and physiology (written exam- 
ination), medallist—Mr. James M11. M'Call. First-class certificates—Messrs. 
Orr, Reali, and Imrie. Second-class certificates—Messrs. Ferguson, Morrison, 
and Gardner. Best professional examination in anatomy, gold medal (the 
late Professor Allen Thomson)—Mr. John Ferguson. Principal M’Call’s 
bursary of £20, or a gold medal the value of that amount, for the student 
who obtained the highest aggregate marks in his first and second professional 
examinations before the Board of Examiners, was awarded to Mr. John 
Ferguson. 

At the close of the examinations, the Secretary intimated that Messrs. 
M’Call, Imrie, Ferguson, Gardner, Borrowman, Stewart, and Reali had passed 
with great credit. 


EDINBURGH NEW VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


THE annual distribution of medals and prizes to the successful students 
during the past session took place on April 11th. There was a large atten- 
dance of students, and the Professors in the various departments were also 
in attendance. In presenting the awards, Principal Williams mentioned that 
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during the session they had had a larger class than ever, no fewer than 
196 students having enrolled themselves. The prizes were awarded as 
follows :— 

£20, or gold medal, divided between Messrs. J. Clarkson and J. R. 
Charlton. Horse Pathology Medal—Mr. W. C. Hazelton. Certificates of 
Merit, tst—Messrs. Howe, Shenton, and F. Smith; 2nd—Mr. Thomas. 
Cattle Pathology Medal—Mr. J. Clarkson. Certificates of Merit, 1st— 
Messrs. Hazelton, Howe, O. Thomas, and F. Smith; 2nd—Messrs. O. T. 
Williams, Matthews, and Shenton. Physiology Medal—Mr. Samuel Cameron. 
Certificates of Merit—Messrs. A. Bate, Cleugh, J..Murray, F. Thompson, 
and Dunnett. Morbid Anatomy Medal—Mr. J. Matthews. Chemistry 
Medal—Mr. De Yong (from H. and A. S.). Professors’ Medal—Mr. M’Laren. 
Anatomy Medal—A. Bate.  Certificates—Messrs. J. Murray and S. 
Cameron. Curators of Museums, Bronze Medals—Messrs. J. R. Charlton 
and J. Aitken. Agricultural Veterinary Science, Silver Medals—Messrs. 
Drieberg and C. T. A. Robertson; Bronze Medal—Mr. Inman. Senior 
Dispenser, Bronze Medal—Mr. J. L. Lloyd. Botany Medal—Mr. J. Murray ; 
Certificates—Messrs. M‘Dougal and Cameron. Materia Medica Medal— 
Mr. J. Murray; Certificates—Messrs. Cameron and Cleugh. Certificates of 
Merit for Dressing, Dispensing, and Visiting—-Messrs. R. Shenton, W. A. Tait, 
L. G. Lloyd, J. Gregory, E. Laurence, J. Aitken, J. R. Charlton, F. Anster- 
bery, J. L. C. Jones, J. Clarkson, W. C. Hazelton, J. Matthews, F. J. 
Wilson, O. J. Williams, J. Brigham, A. Neish, E. A. Saxton, R. Scott, G. 
Howe, O. Thomas, Smith, Siddal. 

Principal WILLIAMS then addressed a few words to the students. He 
supposed that he was expected to say something about current events—about 
the disturbances and correspondence and so forth which had taken place 
during the last few months in connection with their profession. (Hear, 
hear.) He might say he had had the honour of lecturing in Edinburgh for 
twenty-one winter sessions; and previous to his advent at the New College 
he had acted as an Examiner for the Highland and Agricultural Society for 
some six or seven years. Therefore, he thought, it would be allowed that he 
knew something, or ought to know something, about examinations and 
about students. (Cheers.) During his whole career, he might say that he 
had never been so grieved, so hurt, as during the last session—first of all at 
the conduct of certain students in creating a disturbance and assaulting 
Examiners, who he was sure conscientiously performed their duties to the 
best of their abilities. (Hear, hear.) It was not for him to stand there and 
say that he did not believe any grievances existed. There were grievances. 
(Hear, hear.) They had had things to complain of about examina- 
tions, things that had happened within the last few years, of which 
they had never dreamed in the past. But these grievances were not to be 
redressed by disturbances and riot. What, then, were these grievances? He 
did not find fault with any individual Examiner; it was the system with 
which he had to find fault. (Hear, hear.) The system of examination had 
entirely altered within the last five years, and in Edinburgh the Examiners 
were entirely composed of veterinary surgeons. He maintained, and he 
always had maintained, that this was a mistake. (Cheers.) In his opinion 
every special subject ought to be examined upon only by specialists—whether 
they were veterinary surgeons, University professors, or even clergymen— 
men who taught such special subjects, and who had to deal with students day 
by day. (Hear, hear.) Then he might say that the Examining Board was 
too limited. At present it was limited to their own profession—an exceed- 
ingly narrow view to take of their functions, and one that reduced the value 
of the diploma which they granted. Whathe nowsaid he had asserted years 
before, that diplomas bearing the names of great men, men of world-wide 
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reputation, were of far greater value to the holder than if they but bore the 
names of mere veterinary surgeons not known beyond their brethren of the 
same profession. Ti:ere was another matter he might mention in this con- 
nection. When specialists were on the Board of Examination they had far 
better results. The examinations were much more scientific, and their men 
were much better prepared to pass scientific examinations than those which 
they had now to encounter. The present examination contained a great 
deal too much of what were termed practical details. Far too great value 
was placed on a knowledge of practice than what, in his view, ought to be 
given. Ifa man lett college well-grounded in the science of his profession, 
then the practice would come afterwards. (Hear, hear.) But to expect 
practical perfection in a young man, say under twenty-five years of age, was 
a thing which was utterly impossible. (Hear, hear.) What was urged by 
many was that young men ought to be skilled in practical subjects, and 
some went so far as to say that science was all nonsense, and that practice 
was everything. But they must remember that the practice of one man, 
however good, might be considered bad by another. Practice was then a 
matter of opinion, and all its little details were only to be acquired by long 
experience, and could not possibly be the possession of young men unless 
they had been many years in practice. That being so, he considered that a 
lower value sHould be given to that department of examination. As now 
held, a higher value was attached to it, and if students were not perfect in 
their practice they were simply relegated to their studies. There was 
another thing in connection with these examinations which he considered 
very unfair. Seeing that so much importance was attached to the practical 
side for some years, he had agitated that it might be dissevered from the 
theoretical side—that students should first present themselves for oral exami- 
nation, and if they passed such examination they should then be allowed to 
come forward for the practical portion at the finish. (llear, hear.) 
He repeated that after having successfully passed the theoretical or 
oral examination, they should be allowed to present themselves for 
the practical examination at the finish. (Hear, hear.) If they failed in the 
practical portion they would, of course, then be relegated to their studies, 
either at the college or with a member of the profession, for such time as the 
Examiners might deem expedient, say six or twelve months, and then they 
would come up afterwards for examination in the practical portion only. 
(Hear, hear.) Why tie a man down to coming to college—he was speaking 
against his own monetary interest in saying so—if he had passed everything 
except the practical portion ? Might he not as well go into a mixed practice 
and so fit himself for the finality of the examination much better than at a 
college? That, he thought, was an injustice which ought to be done away 
with. Once upon a time it was done away with, but subsequently that policy 
was upset. He deplored very much indeed that all these matters had not 
been calmlyidiscussed. (Hear, hear.) He was of opinion that one Examiner, 
notwithstanding the correspondence to the contrary, should not have the 
power of relegating a student. The relegation should be by an aggregate 
minimum, and not on account of one bad subject. (Hear, hear.) That had 
not been the case up to the present, and he was of opinion that there should 
be a written examination, and if a man did fairly well at that it should be 
taken more into account. Of course there was the oral examination again. 
There were men who could write splendid papers, but could not answer 
questions, That was acommon experience. A man would write first-class 
essays ; but put him before a lot of strangers, or even a teacher as an Ex- 
aminer, and he became so nervous that he could scarcely speak. There was 
another point, too, in this connection which ought to be taken into greater 
consideration—the diagnosis of lameness in animals. The nervous condition 
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of the candidate could easily be seen when the horse was brought in, and 
they were not particular at these examinations in selecting the greatest 
beauties. (Laughter.) So nervous might he be indeed that he would scarcely 
be aware whether the animal had four, or five, or six, or ten legs. A man in 
that condition could not possibly diagnose lameness. It took all the acute- 
ness, all the experience and skill of a practitioner to do it, and he thought he 
might claim himself to be a pretty fair judge of lameness. Very well; allow- 
ances, he considered, should be made in a matter of thatkind. (Hear, hear.) 
Proceeding to discuss recent events, Principal Williams said he deplored 
very much the disturbance created by the students, and he deplored very 
much more the meeting held at another institution presided over by some 
professor. He considered that the meeting which had taken place, and the 
letters which had been written to the newspapers, were much worse, and 
calculated more to lower the profession than the misconduct of the students 
themselves. He believed that the misconduct would have been forgiven by 
Council if the meeting in question had not been held ; and he might tell them 
that it was very ungenerous to attempt to drag the New College into the row, 
and make them parties to the disturbance after they had disclaimed in public 
meeting any sort of connection with it. (Hear, hear.) He protested against 
such a course of action. They did not participate in the disturbance, and if 
they had done so they would have at once apologised. They expressed also 
confidence in the Examiners, and in taking that course there was'not a dis- 
sentient voice. (Hear, hear.) Unfortunately teachers and students of 
another college continued to lay blame upon the New College, and he was 
sorry to see that so had the Magistrates of the city of Edinburgh, as trustees of 
the Dick College. A circular had been sent to each member of the Council, which 
stated that the disturbance was created first of all by students from the Old 
College, students from the New College, students from the University, and 
members of the general public. But when the circular came to be officially 
signed by the Lord Provost—perhaps the University had brought pressure to 
bear, he did not know—the word University was deleted, and it ran that 
students from the Old and New Colleges; and students from neither 
of these colleges, besides members of the general public, took 
part in the disturbances. This charge was made and sent to the 
members of the Council, at whose meeting in London he was present. Mr. 
Simpson, Mayor of Windsor, had written to the Lord Provost asking for 
particulars of the evidence on which the charges against the New College were 
based, and the Lord Provost had telegraphed, as they saw from the news- 
papers, that such particulars would be supplied. But the so-called proofs of 
their alleged participation in the riot had not yet been forthcoming, and the 
correspondence in the newspapers that morning indicated that so far their 
accusers had not been able to furnish any. (Hear, hear.) But despite the 
attempt to drag them into the riot he had gone, as he said, to London, pre- 
pared to support the rescinding of the resolution which relegated the students 
to their studies for three months. He and Professor M’Call, of Glasgow, had 
opened the door, and if their endeavours had been met in a proper spirit, he 
had no hesitation in saying that the students of Clyde Street would have been 
allowed to offer themselves during the present examination. He was sure 
that every member of the Council seemed to be pleased to see a way to allow 
these men to present themselves, and he was positive there would have been 
a unanimous vote in favour of rescinding the resolution if the Principal of 
Dick College had expressed any regret. No abject apology was required. 
He said he was sorry the students had misbehaved themselves, but he ex- 
pressed no sorrow for what had taken place at the meeting at the college 
and the correspondence in the newspapers. Failing that, the resolution fell 
to the ground, and unfortunately the students were still relegated till next 
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July. The Council, he might add, were actuated by feelings of the greatest 
kindness and charity towards the offending students, knowing, as they did, 
that young men would be young men. He trusted that in the examination 
before them no matter what the result, the students would behave, as in the 
past, like gentlemen. (Cheers.) 

On the motion of the Rev. JAMES OVEREND, Edinburgh, a vote of thanks 
was accorded to Principal Williams, and the proceedings terminated. 


MONTREAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


THE Montreal Veterinary College and the Council of Agriculture celebrated 
the closing of the session for 1887 on March 24th. There was a large attend- 
ance of the pupils and their friends. 

Dr. Blackwood, chairman of the Agricultural Committee of the Council of 
Arts and Agriculture, presided. There were also present Professor McEachran, 
Dr. Leclerc, secretary, Council of Agriculture; Mr. Casgrain, Dr. Brydon, of 
Boston, and Dr. Gaddsden, of Philadelphia. 

The diplomas and prizes were distributed by Dr. Leclerc. The following 
gentlemen, having attended the prescribed three sessions and passed the 
written and oral examinations in botany, physics, histology, chemistry, physio- 
logy, materia medica, anatomy, cattle pathology, general pathology and prac- 
tice of veterinary medicine and surgery, received the diploma, viz. :—Messrs. 
Torrance, Rowat, F. Miller, Feron, Simpson, and Baker. 

Dr. BryDoN congratulated the Montreal Veterinary College on its high 
standing among the veterinary schools. “Whatever,” he said, “might be 
gained by rushing men through a school years ago, there was nothing to be 
gained now, as the profession was well enough supplied with members in 
Canada.” 

Dr. BLAcKwoob also spoke in the same strain. 

Dr. McEAcuRAN, in the course of his speech, said that since the establish- 
ment of the school in 1866 it had made great progress, and its connection with 
McGill University gave it a position which it could not otherwise attain. In 
undertaking the establishment of the school he knew he would have great 
responsibility, and he looked forward to an uphill fight. The years which 
had passed confirmed him in that opinion, but he meant to aim high in 
veterinary education, and he succeeded. (Applause.) They had established 
a matriculation examination in their school and given a thorough scientific 
course of which they might be proud when they found young men like 
Messrs. Pease and Torrance taking as large a percentage as any of the 
medical students. In Toronto there was no matriculation needed, and when 
intending students saw by the course that they had to pass this examination 
in Montreal it prevented one-half of them coming, and another one-third were 
prevented when they found they would have to pass three sessions at the 
school. His policy was that the national school was more honoured by turn- 
ing out one man who would bea credit to it than one hundred semi-illiterate 
men who would not be an honour to any profession. 

After a vote of thanks had been proposed to the chairman the proceedings 
terminated. 

ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE. 
On March 28th, the Board of Examiners met in the Museum of the above 
college to examine candidates for graduation in Veterinary Surgery. Owing 
to the number presenting, the examinations were not concluded till Thursday, 
the 31st. 115 gentlemen succeeded in passing for the diploma, while 
thirteen passed a primary examination in anatomy. 

The closing exercises took place in the Lecture-room of the College 
Temperance Hall, at one o'clock p.m. The large hall was filled by the 
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students and their friends. Among those present on the platform were 
Lieutenant-Governor Robinson, President Wilson, of Toronto University, 
G. R. R. Cockburn, M.P., Col. Denison, M.P., John Leys, M.P.P., Charles 
Drury, M.P.P., Dr. Thorburn, Dr. Duncan, Rev. G. M. Milligan, Mayor 
Howland, Mr. J. J. Withrow, Alderman Dodds, Mr. W. Shaw, V.S., President of 
the Ontario Veterinary Medical Association, the members of the Board of 
Examiners, Mr. Henry Wade, Mr. j. C. Snell. Professor Smith, President of 
the College, presided, and after a brief opening address of welcome, the 
reading of the names of graduates and honour men was proceeded with. 
Following the reading of the names of graduates and primaries was the 
Honour List, the medals and prizes being presented by Governor Robinson 
and other gentlemen. 

After the distribution of the prizes, Lieutenant-Governor Robinson briefly 
addressed the students. 

He spoke in the highest terms of the natural ability and acquirements of 
Professor Smith, and congratulated that gentleman on the brilliant successes 
he had achieved in promoting the interests of the Ontario Veterinary College. 
How the graduates of the college had succeeded in the United States was 
shown by the large number of students on the current class lists, representa- 
tives hailing from almost every State in the Union. These men had given 
Canada and her famous veterinary institution a good name abroad, and he 
hoped that the many American students who to-day bade farewell to the 
Coliege would continue to give Canada and the College a good name. 

Mayor HowLanp said that the remarkable growth and success of the 
Ontario Veterinary College proved that one of the features of the age was 
its demand for thorough fitness and competency in every line of business. 
He thought that a college numbering three hundred and fifty students would 
turn out so many graduates that the days of quackery must be numbered. 

President WiLtson (Toronto University) referred to the fame of the 
Veterinary College, as evidenced partly by the many letters he was constantly 
receiving from all parts of the Continent in regard to it. He spoke of the 
immense advantage to Canada through having such a prosperous institution, 
presided over by so distinguished and competent a veterinary authority as 
Dr. Smith. 

Short addresses were delivered by John Leys, M.P.P.; Charles Drury, 
M.P.P. ; Col. Denison, M.P.; G. R. R. Cockburn, M.P.; Rev. G. M. Milligan, 
and others. 

Professor SmitH, in a brief closing address, referred to the session just 
closed, stating that it was the most successful in the history of the College. 
Owing to the great increase in the number of students, however, the present 
large lecture-rooms had become inadequate to accommodate theclasses. He 
announced that, before the beginning of another session, new lecture-rooms 
and laboratories would be built, so as to give ample facilities for all 
comers. 


EDINBURGH VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual election of office-bearers for the ensuing year took place in 
April, 1887, in the theatre of the New Veterinary College, Professor W. O. 
Williams in the chair. Votes of thanks were accorded to the retiring 
president (Professor Williams) and other officers. Professor Lewis was 
unanimously elected president for the year. Phat 

The medals and certificates given by the Society have been awarded to 
the following gentlemen by the adjudicator, W. Woods, Esq., F.R.C.V.S., 
Wigan, whose awards have given great satisfaction. 

For best Sfecial Essay on the origin and suppression of the contagious and 
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infectious diseases of the lower animals: 1. Silver medal, Mr. George Howe; 
2. Certificate, Mr. J. R. Charlton. 

For best General Essay : 1. Silver medal, Mr. J. Clarkson, “ Swine Fever,” 
2. Certificate, Mr. J. Dickie, “‘ Practical Horse-Shoeing.” 

For best Communication: 1. Silver medal, Mr. A. Neish, “ Zumour in 
Rectum ;” 2. Certificate, Mr. Lawrence, “ Pericarditis.” 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


AT the monthly meeting held on May 4th, Sir JouN THOROLD reported that 
a letter had been received from the secretary of the Royal Veterinary College, 
in which the Society was thanked for the kind response to the appeal made 
for a renewal of the grant of £200 a year for purposes of instruction in 
cattle pathology, which had been discontinued since 1875. 

Protessor Brown had presented the following report— 

“ Pleuro-pneumonia.—In the four weeks ending April 23rd, forty-seven 
outbreaks of this disease occurred in Great Britain, and 246 cattle were 
attacked. Of these outbreaks, seventeen were in England, and thirty in 
Scotland ; and of the cattle attacked, only seventy were in England, and the 
remaining 176 in Scotland. When compared with the returns for the cor- 
responding period of last year, there is the same number of outbreaks in 
Great Britain, with a decrease of six in the number of outbreaks in 
England, and an increase of six in Scotland. With regard to the cattle 
attacked, there is an increase of seventeen in Great Britain, with a decrease 
of sixty-one in England, and an increase of seventy-eight in Scotland. 

“ Swine Fever.—During the four weeks above referred to, there were 665 
fresh outbreaks of Swine Fever reported in Great Britain, and 3,482 swine 
attacked, of which 966 died. This is an increase over the returns for the cor- 
responding period of 1886, when the outbreaks numbered 353, and the swine 
attacked, 2,127. 

““ Anthrax.—There were twenty-two fresh outbreaks of this disease 
reported, and ninety-nine animals attacked by it during the four weeks men- 
tioned above. These outbreaks occurred in the counties of Chester, Derby, 
Essex, Hants, Lincoln (ports of Holland), Norfolk, Northampton, Notts, 
Sussex, York (W.R.), Isle of Ely, Banff, and Edinburgh. 

“A reported outbreak of Anthrax, chiefly affecting swine, on a farm at 
Aston, near Warrington, has excited a great deal of attention. The evidence 
on which it was concluded that Anthrax existed is not satisfactory. An 
organism having the general character of the Bacillus Anthracts was detected 
in the blood and tissues of two of the animals which died, portions of which 
were sent to the Agricultural Department, but the inoculation test failed in 
this and every other instance. It is therefore certain that these bacilli were 
not the bacilli of Anthrax, but some of the non-specific, harmless forms of 
those organisms. It may be added that the morbid appearances in several 
of the pigs which were examined were indicative of Swine Fever, and 
ultimately the local authority caused all the diseased swine, and those in 
contact with them, to be slaughtered as affected with Swine Fever.” 

A new Order of Council came into operation on March Ist with regard to 
Rabies. Outbreaks of this disease occurred in the week ending April 29th, 
in Cheshire, Essex, Huntingdon, Kent, Lancashire, Middlesex, Nottingham- 
shire, and Surrey. Altogether, 168 cases were reported, fifty-eight animals 
were killed, and 110 died. 
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THE FELLOWSHIP DEGREE OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


AN examination for the above was held in Edinburgh on April 16th, when the 
following gentlemen were admitted Fellows of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons :— 

C. Rutherford, Esq. por ian Army Veterinary Department. 

Kay Lees, Esq. ... ose ii Army Veterinary Department. 

Alexander Grey, Esq. ... es Leith. 

James Clark, Esq. iia iia Cupar Angus. 

W. D. Hunter, Esq. ese a Dundee. 

Andrew Robb, Esq. a ine Glasgow. 

Andrew Boyd, Esq. ani ai Melrose. 

John Hutton, Esq. aan in Kelso. 

R. RUTHERFORD, F.R.C.V.S., 
Secretary ‘to Board of ‘Examiners. 


EXAMINATIONS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS. 


AT a meeting of the Court of Examiners of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, held in London on the 21st, 22nd, 23rd, and 24th “March, 1887, the 
following students from the Royal Veterinary College were admitted mem- 
bers of the profession :— 


Mr. A. E. Sangster eid — St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
» J.Lucking... eee ae London, W.C. 
oy lee eee ose Boston, Lincolnshire. 


» W.A. Dellagana ... eee London, S.W. 

» W. T. Wilson... eos eos Great Berkhampstead, Herts. 

» J. Bates eee eee eee Wolverhampton. 

» H. Goodwin ... ese ini Antigua, West Indies. 

5 W.B. Nelder ... ~~ aie Wembury, Plymouth. 

W. W. Goldsmith ... ose Shipham, Norfolk. 

W. M. Reeman ‘iui poy Bury St. Edmunds. 

» T.H. Stidston oa eee London, W. 

» J. A. W. Dollar ose eee London, W. 

E. R. McHugh... we aes Ireland. 

S. B. Baker ... a re Chelmsford. 

J. A. Worsley .. én be Ipswich. 

F. W. Watchorn pay aan Edmondthorpe, Leicestershire. 

A. E. Branch ... oie ie Colchester. 

=—.> 's ws ese see Bury, Lancashire. 

S. Wharam aan eee eos Leeds. 

R. Wilson ro oon oe Stockton-on-Tees, Durham. 
T. A. T. Hutton si an Fremington, North Devon. 
J. L. Bickford ... eee “an Kingsbridge, Devon. 
H. King... on pre aia London, S.E. 

» te V. Pettifer ... pa P Malmesbury, Wilts. 


The following students passed their Second Examination on the 25th, 26th, 
28th, 29th, and “30th March, 1887 :— 


Mr. C. N. Parsons. Mr. E. Ainsley. 

» °A. E. Gostling. » H. Scarlett. 

» G. B. Wills. oo « Ree 

» J. Hibbard. » F. W. Stanley. 

» J.P. Whigham. »  D.R. C. Tennant. 


os }. T. Abell. » °F. W. Anderton. 


el 
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Mr. *T. Dawson. 

» F. P. Collings. 

» F.C. Stratten. 

» *R. W. Knowles. 


Capt. P. A. Morshead. 


Mr. W. Shipley. 
» 1. H. Hallam. 
o “J.J. Rees. 
» *W.H. Brooke. 
» J.-E. Taylor. 
» RT. Pethick. 
» ”“W. Perryman. 
» W.H. Bush, 


mations of the R.C.V.S. 


Mr. W. Jamieson. 

» A. Porritt. 

» <A. James. 

» D.B. Miller. 

» C. W. Crofts. 

» “Jj. E. Cartwright. 
» W.A. Byrne. 

» §F. Cade. 

oo Jo Je Fire. 

» W.R. Pointon. 

» W. Turtill, 

» *J. H. Harris, 
» °E. P. Owen, 
Mr, D, Fairbank. 


The following students passed their First Examination on the 31st March, 


1887 :— 
Mr. De C, Cleverton, 
» A. S. Trydell. 
» G.S. Collins, 
» J. E. Fowler. 
H. W. Pitchford. 
» CC. Nestling. 
» J.-S. Snow. 


Mr. J. H. Booth, 
» G. F, Cannon. 
» tJ. Golledge. 
» *G, Bishop. 
» TB. J. Rees, 
» *jJ. Ludlow. 
A. W. Hitt, Sec. R.C.V.S. 


At meetings of the Scottish Section of the Board of Examiners held in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow on and between April 12th and 26th, the following 
gentlemen passed their Final Examination, and were admitted Members of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons :— 


New Veterinary College. 


Mr. T. W. Dinwoodie 
~« We eee 6s 
» E. A. Saxton 
oo Jj ke ©. Jones 


oe aa Lochmaben, Dumfriesshire. 
ose oes eee Largo, Fifeshire. 
eee ia is Nantwich. 
ose _ nee Manchester. 


» W.E.S. Richmond oe ooo Preston. 


» E. Nield Siddall 
St ae 

» O. J. Williams 
A. Neish ... 

» ©. Collins ... 

» ©. Thomas 

» §E. Lawrence 

» Jj. Gregory... 

» J. Matthews 

» F. Smith 

a \ Brigham... 

oo wae Hazelton 
a R. Charlton 
» *J. Clarkson 

» G. Howe 


Mr. J. Jackson... 
J. Best 

T. Drinkwater 
» C. Campbell 


ose soe ace Ashton-under-Lyne. 
one eee ia Hawick. 
eee eee ose Anglesey. 
oe ose ose Mulben, Morayshire. 
6 er —s Bradford. 
eee eee eee Anglesey. 
‘ eco Wolverhampton. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


ese oe ese Wales. 

eco aes ose Manchester. 

ose ae we Millington, Yorkshire. 
. Southampton. 


ase Wexham. 
eee Leeds. 
Tideswell, Derbyshire. 
Dick Veterinasy College. 
as eee Pontefract. 

Sale aii ‘aaa Pickering, Yorkshire. 
eee és ose Furnace Vale, Derbyshire. 

pee Midhurst, Sussex. 


































Mr. G. A. M. Harle ... 
» John George o 
» John Cowan 
ma . Skinner i 
» EC. Winter os 
» J. W. Whitecross,, 


» A. Levie 


» A.S. Macqueen ... 
» W. McKie... ose 
» R. O. Stafford ° 


» J. Spence ... 
» -- Miller 


» Hugh Begg 
» W. Grinton eee 
» J.C. Young ica 


Mr. W. Graham. 

» *J. McIntosh McCall. 
» *D. Imrie. 

» J. Forbes. 

» *J. Ferguson. 

» A. K. Hart. 

» *W. B. Gardner. 

» *J. Borrowman. 

» J. C. McCrindle. 

» . B. Gorecki. 


Mr. E. H. Schofield. 
» 1. Y¥. McCord. 
» J. Rigby. 

» *H. McKee. 

» J. Appleyard. 
» G. M, Yardley. 
» ‘T- Lillico. 

» G. H. Scoon. 
» W. Wright. 

» J. Garland. 

» £. Wilkinson. 
» A. Shawcross. 


Mr. W. Grey. 
» A. Hamilton. 
» W. A. Young. 
» *J. G. Clayton. 
» M. Clarkson. 

» *J. A. Gold. 
» W. Braes. 
D. C. Smith. 


o ewe ha 3 


" H.Williams ..... 


» J. McNairn... ee re 


» J. Kernohan a sii 


Glasgow Veterinary 
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Coldstream. 

Money More, Derry. 
New Galloway. 
Udny, Aberdeenshire. 
Limerick. 

Edinburgh. 

Liberton, Edinburgh. 
Lerwick. 


5 EN eae 


College. 


Glasgow. 

Carlisle. ‘ 
Dumfries. 

Holyhead. 

Portadown, Armagh. 

Glasgow. 

Newton Stewart. / 
East Kilbride, Lanarkshire. 

Kirkcaldy. 

Glasgow. 

Ballymena, Antrim. 


The following passed their second examination :— 
Glasgow Veterinary College. 


Mr. H. D. Young. 


” 


” 


” 


New Veterinary College. 
Mr. C. Anderson. 


Dick Veterinary College. 


R. Hamilton. 

A. Mackenzie. 

*J. M. Stewart. 

A. G. MacConnell. 
*J. R. D. Reali. 

W. Smythe. 

W. M. Hutchinson. 
W. Robb. : 
J. L. Orr. 


ee 


W. F. Egan. 

W. Kidd. 

*]. D. Borthwick. 
*F. Thompson. 
tJ. Dunnett. 

+S. Cameron. 

tA. Duvall. 

*F. W. Clough. 
*W. Eaton. 

J. Murray. 

*A. Bate. ‘ 





Mr. H. C. Harris. 


” 


W. Thorpe. ! 
J. B. Manuel. 

E. Mullam. 

C. Wade. 

T. Robson. 

R. W. Glaister. 


MENG nce 











Notes and News. 


The following passed their First Examination :— 
New Veterinary College. 
Mr. W. Dotchin. Mr. W. E. Sayles. 
» H. H. Baker. » O. T. Williams. 
» R. W. Donaldson. 


Dick Veterinary College. 


Mr. R. S. Craig. Mr. W. B. West. 
» tJ. D. McGregor. » T. D. Hughes. 
» J- B. Dier. 

Glasgow Veterinary College. 
Mr. J. W. Barker. Mr. W. Summers. 
* Great credit. + Very great credit. 


R. RUTHERFORD, F.R.C.V.S., 
Secretary to Board of Examiners, 





Arup Veterinary Beparturent, 
Gazette, April 29th. 


The following veterinary surgeons to be Veterinary Surgeons First Class 
(both dated April 21st); D.C. Pallin, and J. A. Nunn. 


At the levée held at St. James's Palace, by His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, on May 2!st, the following veterinary surgeons were presented by the 
Principal Veterinary Surgeon, who attended the levée: G. A. Oliver, 
S. Longhurst, S. Wilson, M. Anderson, J. D. Edwards, J. J. Philips, F. 
Smith, A. Bostock, R. W. Raymond. 

Veterinary Surgeons Appleton and Sartin are home on sick leave from 
India; Veterinary Surgeons Pringle and Evans from India, and Walker from 
Egypt, on ordinary leave; Veterinary Surgeon Griffith on sick leave from 
Egypt. 

Veterinary Surgeon Edwards has joined at home from a tour of foreign 
service ; S. M. Mitchell has returned to India. 





Notes and News. 


THE REGISTRATION OF Docs.—Lord Mount-Temple has introduced a Bill 
into the House of Lords to provide for the compulsory registration of dogs 
over the age of six months in the metropolis. It proposes to enact that any 
dog found in any public place not wearing a collar and badge, will be deemed 
to be not under control and dealt with accordingly. The owner of any dog 
found without a collar and badge shall be liable to a fine of £5. In a sche- 
dule to the Bill it is provided that every householder shall make a return of 
the number of dogs kept on the premises, such register to be kept by the 
chief police officer of the district. 

THE LATE Mr. GLoAG.—Our readers will be pleased to learn that a 
beautiful window has been placed in St. Paul’s Church, North King Street, 
Dublin, to the memory of the late J. W. Gloag, Army Veterinary 
Department. 

PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE ON RApiEs.—The President of the Privy 
Council has announced that a committee will be appointed to inquire into 
the measures necessary for the suppression of Rabies. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON LiviNG ANIMALS.—A parliamentary paper issued lately 
stated that the number of experiments performed on living animals in 
this country during the year 1886 was, 1,035, an increase over the number 
performed in the preceding year, mainly, if not wholly, due to the increase 
in the number of “ inoculation experiments.” Of the total of 1,035 experi- 
ments 297 were performed under the restrictions of the license alone. The 
remaining 728 were performed not only under the restrictions of the license, 
but also of certificates of various classes previously submitted to and 
approved by the Secretary of State. Seventy experiments were for lecture 
or demonstration purposes in the departments of science and of medicine in 
the various universities and schools in England and Scotland, which are duly 
registered—an average of less than four experiments for lecture purposes in 
each school. The experiments in which the administration of anzsthetics 
was dispensed with were 458 in number. These were, with few exceptions, 
inoculation experiments, and consequently, practically painless. The experi- 
ments in which the obligation to kill the animal before its recovery from 
anesthetics is dispensed with were 213 innumber. A very large proportion 
of these were also inoculations. The experiments on domesticated animals 
specially protected under certificates amounted to 57. No experiments were 
reported to have been done for the purpose of the further advancement of 
knowledge by testing previous discoveries. The number of cases in which 
a return had been made to the effect that the experiment was of a painful 
character is 40. Thirty-two of these were for the introduction into the body 
of the animal by other means than inoculation of some therapeutic agent, 

HoRSE DISEASE IN AUSTRALIA.—A disease has broken out amongst horses 
in the north-east of South Australia, which the Government Veterinarian 
pronounced to be Malignant Typhoid Fever, highly contagious and destruc- 
tive to human life through persons using water from places where diseased 
horses drink. It is said that the disease is caused by horses grazing on low 
marshy lands, eating noxious weeds, and drinking water from clay pans, also 
by the exhalations from decomposed animal and vegetable matter given off 
in marshes and swamps during evaporation. No expense is to be spared in 
eradicating the disease. At Silverton a horse disease is prevalent, which the 
New South Wales Government Veterinarian says is a contagious fever 
apparently not epidemic. The railway contractors have about 150 horses, of 
which 100 have been attacked—4o up to the present fatally. 

PHILADELPHIA Doc SHow.—With regard to this Show, the New York 
Forest and Stream: says:—“ The benches were nicely arranged, and of 
course were supplied by Spratts Patent, whose system of benching is so 
vastly superior to all others that no good Show can afford to overlook it. 
The same firm did the feeding, and we did not hear a complaint. Un- 
doubtedly Spratts Patent has come to stay.” 


Correspondence, 
HMATURIA AND INDIGESTION. 

S1r,—I beg to thank Mr. Harrison for replying to my questions, and for 
his good intentions in trying to enlighten me, but am still in the dark as to 
some of his supposed explanations. 

His reply to my first question, ‘How would Indigestion produce 
Hematuria?” is, he thinks, explained by asserting that “ Indigestion very 
frequently produces Hzematuria,” etc., supposed to be caused by some either 
“irritant or narcotic” vegetable material, probably the latter, causing 
“nervous sympathy.” It might be instructive if Mr. Harrison would under- 
take to explain, otherwise one would think that the words “nervous sym- 
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pathy ” are used to cover ignorance as to how an irritant or narcotic acting 
on the intestinal tract would create a flow of blood from the kidneys, to the 
extent of “staining a filly’s buttocks very much.” Has Mr. Harrison ever 
produced Hzematuria by administering narcotic drugs, as opium, etc. ? 

Mr. Harrison considers that by stating that “ Ol. terb. is a valuable remedy 
for bleeding of all kinds,” etc., explains how it arrests bleeding from the 
kidneys ; but I would suggest that a mere statement which offers no explana- 
tions does not convey the necessary intelligence, and his being in the dark 
as to the action of the drug, his evidence is Jost hoc, and as he cannot trace 
cause to effect, he ought to consider the recovery of his patients and the 
administration of Ol. terb. a coincidence. 

His reasons for employing mustard to the loins of the filly are, 1 consider, 
quite original, and the treatment is expectant treatment far excellence. 

His reply to question four is rather unfortunate, as by that he has shown 
that he first gives drugs to create superpurgation, and then opium and Plumb. 
acet. to control the purgatives. Such treatment, I think, ought not to be 
extolled, but rather avoided. 

In question six | suggested that in case of doubt as to the nature of an 
enlargement in the region of the bladder, and as Mr. Harrison thought it to 
be the bladder distended with fluid, the employment of the catheter, or other 
means of emptying the bladder, would assist the diagnosis, and if Mr. Harri- 
son had emptied the bladder, he could not have arrived at the conclusion 
that the enlargement was the distended bladder. 

It might be quite easy for a brain of so lively imagination as that of Mr. 
Harrison’s to “manufacture a physiological hypothesis,” to explain how a 
tumour 2 lbs. weight, situated in the uterus, should cause bleeding from the 
kidneys, but then the theory manufactured might, after all, prove a failure, 
and your readers would be asked to accept it cum grano salis. 

I am asked “ for some memento from the land of the Pharoahs.” I beg to 
offer the following fact—‘‘A mule in my service recovered from Tetanus 
without receiving any drugs.” 

Apologising for the length of my letter. 

Cairo, May 1st. WILLIAM LITTLEWOOD. 





THE ROYAL COLLEGE ANNUAL MEETING. 

S$1r,—Will you kindly publish a few remarks on the annual meeting of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons ? First, let me say how thankful the 
profession should be to the generous donors of the two new stained-glass 
windows, which were universally admired. As to the meeting itself, it was 
expected to be stormy, and yet it was satisfactory to find that, owing mainly 
to the tact and firmness of Dr. Fleming in the chair, it was conducted as 
quietly as could well have been expected, and every one was allowed a full, 
fair, and impartial hearing. ‘There was, therefore, left no ground for com- 
plaint of the stifling of discussion, which, indeed, was allowed to the greatest 
extent. 

There was at the outset some contention about the presence of reporters ; 
and, very rightly, all except the official reporter were requested to withdraw. 
It could not be expected that the private business of the profession should 
become the property of the public. We meet to discuss what is best to be 
done for the profession by the profession, and it is only right that its members 
should go to their own professional organs for correct reports. It was felt 
by the great majority present that it was not a piece of very good taste or 
tact that a member of the profession should have introduced, as a reporter, 
one whose name had been removed from the register of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons; nor was it less extraordinary that the latter should 
have attempted resistance, and been backed up by his introducer and two or 
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three others. Happily, the sense of the meeting put down this procedure, 
and order was so far restored. 

As it was voted that a full report of the speeches and observations should 
appear in the professional journals, it is not my intention to quote them ; but 
the disturbances at Edinburgh, as was generally foreseen, were the burning 
topic. These were fully discussed and placed before the meeting in every 
possible light, with the result that the action of the President and Council was 
very strongly upheld. No impartial person could have listened to the discussion 
without plainly seeing that the riotous and disorderly students were entirely 
in the wrong, and that they had not a shred of an excuse for their conduct. 
Every one thought that some kind of plausible defence, at least, would be set 
up for them; but when Professor McFadyean had said—as he was under- 
stocd to say—that though he condemned the students, he did not discourage 
them, it was perceived that the opinion of all well-wishers of professional 
progress and discipline could only be that the Clyde-street School was in a false 
position in the controversy. This was the subject of general remark, and hopes 
were freely expressed that it would, even at the eleventh hour, try to get out 
of the bog in which it has been painfully struggling, and tread once again on the 
firm ground of loyalty to professional order and discipline. Fears were by 
some expressed that attempts would be made to set up a rival Charter to 
that of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. The success of such an 
effort is most improbable, as no Government would be likely to make so 
retrograde a step, and especially when it is asked to do so on the ground that 
the profession, through its examiners, wishes to aford too much protection to 
the public. A more absurd plea for a reactionary measure has never been 
propounded. It is one which will not bear argument, and there should be no 
difficulty in exposing the unworthy motives of those who, from self-interest 
and selfishness, support such ascheme. It is unfortunate that we have some 
who, also it is to be supposed from self-interest, coguel with this idea, and 
who are engaged in the exceedingly difficult operation of running with the 
hare and bunting with the hounds. It is most amusing tothe spectator, because 
such conduct is always so very transparent. However, the profession will 
know how to estimate it. 

In conclusion, let us wish that, as the feeling of the meeting was so deci- 
sively in favour of our President, Council, and Examining Board, efforts will 
now be made to insure that discipline shall be maintained, that a 
method may be discovered to satisfactorily settle all differences, and to 
render a recurrence of the late deplorable disturbances an impossibility. 

“ ANGLO-SCOTUS.” 


VETERINARY EXAMINATIONS AND EXAMINING BOARDS. 
S1r,—An address of Professor Williams recently appeared in the Scottish 
Leader, commenting on the late disturbances among the students at Edin- 
burgh, and also on the composition of our examining board. As to the 
disturbances, I may briefly say that our profession appoints its own examiners, 
that it has mever had so good an examining board as now, and that it is its 
first duty to protect them against all assaults, whether coming from friends 
or declared and open enemies. It is obvious that the profession would 
not deserve to be trusted if it were to confess itself so imbecile as not to be 
able to manage its own affairs. 

Kindly allow me to candidly, and yet in the most friendly manner, criticise 
the remarks of Professor Williams in the above-named address on the com- 
position of the examining board. He advocates the presence of eminent 
medical men and specialists on our board of examiners, and says that the 
diploma would therefore carry more weight. From this I entirely dissent, 
for the following reasons :—I have ample means of knowing, and personal 
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experience of how such examinations were conducted by eminent medical 
men and specialists, and I have no hesitation in saying that the business was 
almost a farce. Medical men and specialists not only did not know what was 
required by veterinary surgeons, and therefore very often put the most ridicu- 
lous and childish questions; but also appeared to think it their duty to look 
upon the veterinary student as a kind of half-taught boy, and therefore they set 
up an absurdly low standard, and often passed utterly incompetent men. 
Can any one deny this who had opportunities of seeing what was going on 
a few years ago? This mistaken and ignorant policy often made specialist 
teachers superficial and careless, and the results were most deplorable. The 
profession should never forget that the schools soon begin to teach up to the 
requirements of the examiners. Slack examiners cause teaching to be slack, 
and I maintain that the presence of ‘‘eminent medical men and specialists ” 
on our board is calculated to produce slack teaching for the reasons above 
given. Why, I have seen some of these examiners, on the appearance of a 
candidate, ask what he had best be taken in: that is, what he would be most 
likely to know. 

We do not see medical boards of examination asking veterinary surgeons 
to be members of them; no, not even as comparative pathologists, yet sucha 
procedure would be infinitely more rational than placing medical men on 
our boards. In criticising medical boards of examination I, of course, do 
not intend to cast any blame, yet it is notorious that they urgently require 
great reform, which is, however, unfortunately prevented by the jealousy of 
different licensing bodies. Let the happy day come when there shall be only 
one supreme licensing body for the medical profession, and we shall soon 
see an enormous improvement. Let us follow the medical profession only 
when we see it treading the path of enlightened progress, not when we see 
it struggling on the rough road of prejudice and incompetency, from which it 
is even now making vigorous, but thus far unsuccessful, efforts to escape. 
But we shall yet see this noble profession succeed in its battle against 
ignorance, self-interest, and obstinate misrepresentation. 

Professor Williams, in his address as reported, goes on to say that too 
much attention is paid to the practical knowledge of the candidate and the 
student. Here, again, I entirely dissent. Very many of our students, and, 
for the matter of that, very many qualified men, are woefully deficient ineven 
the rudiments of practical knowledge. In our profession, what we should 
aim at is a combination of science and practice, and if a veterinary surgeon 
does not possess elementary practical knowledge he is simply a laughing- 
stock, a failure, and a downright calamity in the district where he locates 
himself. The profession is responsible, through its examiners, to the public 
for the men it certifies as fit to practise, and to argue that men should not 
know at least the rudiments of practice, and indeed a great deal more, before 
receiving the diploma, is fantastic. That men very often do not know the 
rudiments of practice after two or three sessions at college is a very remark- 
able fact, only to be accounted for by some want of right method in the 
teaching. The diploma certifies that the holder is “/udly qualified to practise 
the art and science of Veterinary Surgery and Medicine.” How, then, in the 
face of this, can it be argued that the possessor shall not have a fair share of 
practical knowledge? The public will never complain that the examinations 
are too severe, because its interest lies in the gva/ity and not the quantity 
of its veterinary surgeons. It is in the highest degree improbable that it will 
have to complain of a lack of quantity, and if its opinicn could be taken no 
doubt it would forcibly and justly declare that our examinations are still far 
too lenient. By all means let us have science combined with practice, but 
let us always remember that while practical knowledge may successfully 
pass muster with the general public, yet science without practical knowledge 
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will in the eyes of that same public only be a laughing-stock and a failure. 

In theaddress under consideration, some stress is laid on the “nervousness” of 
students under examination. The practised examiner knows that this is oftener 
due to conscious ignorance than anything else. Where there is knowledge of the 
subject immediately under consideration, “nervousness” in a student is 
extremely rare. This talk about “nervousness” recalls to mind the very 
true story told of Sir Astley Cooper, the great surgeon, when examining a 
medical student. ‘‘Come,” said Sir Astley, “‘you must know the answer to 
so simple a question.” “Sir,” said the student after much pressure; “I 
could answer it, but I feel so nervous.” ‘“ No,” replied Sir Astley, “ you do 
not feel nervous, but you feel ignorant.” That will be found to correspond 
with the general experience of examiners, for “nervousness” is only present 
when the candidate is casting about for an answer—in short, he “feels 
ignorant.” 

Let us then steadily support our examining board. That any particular 
examiner should have a reputation for being strict should only be a strong 
recommendation in the eyes of the profession, and we should especially 
exact that the candidate for the diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons shall, at the very least, be well acquainted with: the rudiments of 
practice. Anything less than that would be a breach of our duty to the 
public, and would irreparably injure the whole profession. 

Permit me to add that I have no connection with the Examining Board, 
Council, or any teaching college, but am simply 

May 14th, 1887. “AN OLD VETERINARY SURGEON.” 


S1r,—I think the majority of those who attended the annual meeting of our 
Corporation will agree with me that it was a somewhat rowdy affair; indeed, 
a friend who sat next me confessed when it was over that it was the 
rowdiest meeting he ever attended. And this was not to be wondered at, 
when we consider who the earlier speakers were. The principal talker was 
perhaps the representative of the teaching staff of the Dick College, and if his 
speechifying and his manner are any criterion of the example the students of 
that unfortunate school receive, we need scarcely wonder that rowdy attacks 
on the Examiners of the Royal College should be a feature of the examinations 
there. Those who were at the meeting of the National Association in Edin- 
burgh, last July, will remember the disturbance he created there by his 
impertinence and insolence, and I observe in this month’s Journal (page 381) 
that he acted in a similar manner at the recent meeting of the Scottish 
Metropolitan Society. His letters in the Scotch papers are further evidence 
of the man who did his best to create a disturbance at our annual meeting, 
but was so nobly frustrated. With regard to Mr. Dollar, little need be said, 
as his reputation is well known; but the meeting did well in resenting his 
audacious attempt to insult it in introducing a person whose name had been 
removed from our register because of conviction for a criminal offence, and 
insisted upon his remaining in the room on the pretence that he was the 
reporter for Land and Water, which the editor of that paper has since denied. 
Poor Mr. Hunting, who usually poses at our annual meetings as the “ clever 
funny man,” finding Messrs. McFadyean and Dollar had borrowed his 
thunder (and that of Dillon, M.P.), made a frantic effort to cap them, but 
witha very sad and painful result. A very active co-adjutor of theirs was an 
individual on a front seat, who, not long ago, I was informed, offered the 
President a bribe of fifty pounds to have his brother’s name placed on the list 
of Registered Practitioners. The Dick College could not possibly have been 
more unfortunate in its representatives and advocates, and one could not help 
regretting the unfortunate position in which it has been placed by recent 
events, 
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But why I now write is to complain that the time of the meeting, 
which was nearly four hours, was largely wasted in listening to three indi- 
viduals who were allowed to indulge their taste for personal abuse to their 
hearts’ content. Surely our meetings should be devoted to the transaction of 
business useful to the profession, and not to the indulgence of vulgar, indecent 
personalities. 

To prevent the introduction of rowdyism, @ /a Edinburgh, I would 
suggest the institution of a vigilance committee, whose business it would be 
to exclude known disorderly persons from the meeting. Policemen have for 
years been required in Edinburgh to keep order among the veterinary students 
at the examinations; and as the last annual meeting showed that Edinburgh 
manners were likely to be introduced into Red Lion Square, it would be well 
to let their introducers see that boorishness, vindictiveness, and aggressive- 
ness, will not be permitted to revel unchecked in our new home. Hitherto 
our proceedings have been conducted in an orderly and gentlemanly manner ; 
we cannot afford to have them degraded to the level which it was attempted 
to bring them on May 2nd. _ I hope my hint will be acted upon, and, that the 
meeting-room in Red Lion Square will not be allowed to be converted into a 
bear-garden, or a House of Commons in the hands of the Irish patriots. 

“Pax.” 


Dear Sir,—As a constant reader of your valuable journal, will you allow 
me a little space in order to make a few remarks on the third paragraph of 
Mr. Greaves’ letter in the May JouRNAL. He writes: “It appears that the 
students who presented themselves from the Dick College last January were 
a bad lot. . . . I sympathise with Professor Walley in having such a lot—a 
lot possibly that no teacher could teach. Their characters are proved by 
their conduct in the streets.” 

I am one of the students who presented themselves at the January exami- 
nations, and having the misfortune of being rejected, I, according to Mr.Greaves, 
come under his ban of belonging to a “dad Jot, whose characters are proved by 
their conduct in the streets.” I cannot, sir, allow such an attack, such a 
stigma, to be cast on my character without at least making an effort to defend 
myself, and to leave my case, which is also that of my fellow students, before 
the members of our profession, whose impartial judgment I rely on with im- 
plicit confidence. I need not remind you that when a gentleman holding such 
a high position in our profession as Mr. Greaves undoubtedly does hold 
makes such a serious and injurious charge, it must necessarily have its weight 
on the minds of all who read his charges. 

He accuses me of being a member of a“ bad lot,” whose “ characters are 
proved by their conduct in the streets.” That is very strong language, and it 
has obtained a very large publicity through the medium of your journal, 
thereby doing me a serious injury. Mr. Greaves has grossly slandered me by 
that charge, and I now call on him as a gentleman to withdraw it. 

I took no part in the disturbance, I was not within a mile and a half of the 
scene of the disturbances, I knew nothing of the disturbances until the following 
Monday. I am prepared to make the same statement on oath before any 
committee of inquiry instituted by the Royal College. The majority of my 
fellow students, who are stigmatised as members of a “ bad lot,” can make a 
similar statement with regard to themselves. 

Is it not bad enough that I have to submit calmly and quietly to the sentence 
of relegation for my supposed participation in the disturbance, without being 
held up to public execration, as Mr. Greaves has endeavoured to do? I can't 
understand how any gentleman can make such an injurious accusation against 
another without being in a position to substantiate the charges he has made. 
The principle of convicting a man of a crime without giving him an oppor- 
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tunity of defending himself has no place in my mind. It appears to me to 
be an arbitrary and barbaric principle, unworthy even of the most despotic 
judge. Mr. Greaves has deemed fit that this principle should be applied in 
this case—because an assault was made on the Examiners it was taken for 
granted right away, without even investigating the matter, that the rejected 
students were responsible and wholly to be blamed for it, and must therefore 
be severely punished for an offence of which they were entirely innocent ; 
although the majority of them were not on the scene on either night, still 
they were rejected and belonged to the Dick College, and on that account 
they must suffer for the sins of others. An opportunity was not allowed to 
the accused to defend themselves. An inquiry of any searching nature was 
never instituted by the accusers nor by the council which passed sentence. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Greaves and every other member of the pro- 
fession, before making such serious charges, should first find out, by proper in- 
quiry and investigation, if the person or persons against whom they hurl 
their charges are innocent or guilty of them. 

To be rejected at the C. examination should not be transformed into a 
crime. I am not the first man who was rejected at an'examination ; although 
my marks could be better, still I can boast of getting two “ Goods,” one of 
them from Dr. Fleming. The very best men in our profession make mis- 
takes, and the man who says he does not err deceives himself. 

No one regrets the disturbances of January last more than I do; not be- 
cause I am unjustly relegated on account of the disturbances, but because 
the occurrence of such display of ill-feeling tends to injure the good reputa- 
tion veterinary students have always held in Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh, May 18¢h. 

M.R.C.V.S.—Your remarks are e scarcely fair to the gentleman you mention, and, 
indeed, reflect seriously upon him. We should all be willing to learn regarding the 
action of drugs, even from those who may not belong to the profession. 


Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received. 

COMMUNICATIONS have been received from Professor McCall, Glasgow ; Professor 
Williams, Edinburgh ; W. Penhale, Barnstaple; Dr. Duncan, Toronto, Ontario ; F. 
Raymond, A.V.D., Woolwich ; E. Wallis Hoare, Cork ; J. A. Nunn, A.V.D., Natal ; 
A. Leather, Liverpool ; R. W. Burke, A.V.D., Jubblepore ; A. Green, Dudley; Dr. 
Klein, London ; Fred. Smith, A.V.D., Aldershot ; A. Broad, London; A. Bate, Edin- 
burgh; Sir F. Fitzwygram, London; A. Leather, Liverpool ; A. Gresswell, Louth ; 
** An Old Country Practitioner” ; “‘ Anglo-Scotus” ; ‘* Pax”; J. F. Roden, Edin- 
burgh ; N. Smith, London ; W. Broughton, Leeds. 


Joun F. RODEN. 


Books AND PAMPHLETS: JZ. Pasteur, La Rage, Le Vaccin Charbonneux ; 
Annual Announcement of the Ontario Veterinary College; 7. Smith, A Manual of 
Veterinary Hygiene; The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England ; 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution ; 4. /Vatrin, Le Pied du Cheval et sa 
Ferrure ; Z. Parona, Intorno la Genesi del Bothriocephalus Latus e la sua frequenza in 
Lombardio; C. James, M. Pasteur: So Nouvelle Méthode dite Méthode Intensif, Peut- 
elle Communiquer la Rage? Bulletin et Mémoires de la Société Centrale de Médecine 
Vétérinaire ; Procés-Verbal del’ Académie Royale de Médecine de Belgique ; Bulletin 
du Comité Consultatif pour les Affaires relatives aux Epizooties, etc., dans la Royaume 
de Belgique. - - 

JouRNALS, ETC.: Clinica Veterinaria; Echo Vétérinaire; Veterinary Review ; 
Annales de Médecine Vétérinaire ; Der Thierarzt ; Wochenschrift fiir Thierhetlkunde 
und Viehzucht; Repertorium der Thierheitkunde ; Recuetl de Médecine Vétérinaire ; 
Der Hufschmied ; Mark Lane Express ; Journal ae Médecine Vétérinaire ; American 
Live Stock Journal; Lancet; British Medical Journal; Live Stock Journal ; 
Rundschau ; Edinburgh Medical Journal; American Veterinary Review ; London 
Medical Record ; Medical Press and Circular. 

NrEWsPAPERS: South London Press ; Scottish Leader ; Montreal Gazette ; Shorn- 
life and Sandgate Herald; York Herald. 











